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Short Short Story Contest 


See Back Cover 





100 prizes for stories under 1,500 words 
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Thomas H. Uzzell 


Leading Literary (Critic 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Why Not Consult Authority? 


WHAT IS AUTHORITY? 


A critic and agent whose writers have 
in the past six months won highest 
literary favors. Two of them ap- 
peared in one issue of Harper’s; 
others sold to half a hundred period- 
icals, including three to The Satur- 
day Evening Post and two to Red 
Book. A collaboration novel sold to 
Stokes this week. Such a literary 
coach has authority. 


e 
EXPERIENCE 


Fourteen years helping writers suc- 
ceed by mail and in resident classes. 
Before this as Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s Weekly (two years) collab- 
orated with leading American story 
writers. 

e 


OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Writer of stories sold to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc. For two 
years associate of Professor Walter 
B. Pitkin. Substituted for him in 
Columbia School of Journalism fic- 
tion classes. 


TESTIMONIAL 


“Tf you have one single ounce of pos- 
sibility of ever becoming a writer 
and you listen carefully to Mr. Uzzell 
and trust him utterly before you 
know the reason, you must succeed— 
unless you’re totally lacking in back- 
bone.” Betty Wallace, whose story, 
“Stand By To Crash,” appeared in 
October Redbook. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Author of “Narrative Technique’, 
standard work on short story con- 
struction used in all leading colleges. 
Editor of “Short Story Hits—1932”, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
a critically interpretive collection for 
writers. 1933 Anthology in prepara- 


tion. 
ry 


WHAT THE TRUTH COSTS 


My fee for a single manuscript is $5 
for 5,000 words or less and a dollar 
a thousand above that. Fees for 
novels upon request. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT BALLYHOO 


If you’d like to learn more about my methods, write 


for my free pamphlet, 


“How I Work With 


Writers.” It has no advertising hula-hula songs, 
no pictures of clients who have sold a recipe for 
frying eggs to the town paper, no extravagant 
claims of any kind. All questions asked will be 


gladly answered in a friendly personal letter. 
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JANUARY 1 


| EARN MONEY 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


@ Do you seriously desire 
success as a writer? Are you willing 


+ 


to work to attain your goal? Of 
course you are! So—send at once for 
your copy of Royal’s new handbook 
“From Plot to Proof” at once. This 
valuable volume should help to in- 





crease your income, should prove a 
money-maker for you, just as it al- 
ready has for many other readers of 


— 


this publication. 


| Under one cover this concisely- 
written text combines the “success 
| secrets” of 17 world-famous authors 
... tells how highly paid writers de- 
velop each literary form. In addition, 
and this is a highly important fea- 
ture of Royal’s 2-fold plan, it offers 
complete course in typing ... shows 
how to prepare manuscripts for pub- 





lishers ... how to make your work 


more saleable. Only 25¢—or free @ roy AL PORTABLE... Preferred by authors and writers—by everyone 


with the purchase of a new Royal who desires a speedy, efficient typewriter light enough to be carried on trips. 
‘ Sturdy, convenient, handsome. 4-bank keyboard. Choice of type-faces and 
Portable Typewriter. colors. Standard and De Luxe models. Convenient term payments, if desired. 


BE SURE TO USE THIS COUPON YOURSELF—OR GIVE IT TO A FRIEND! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-134 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
D 1.1 enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin) for my copy of “From Plot to Proof.” | under- Name 


stand this amount will be refunded upon purchase of a Royal Portable. C1) 2. Please 
tell me, without obligation, how | can buy a Royal Portable for $1 per week. 














O 3. Please send me interesting free literature describing Standard and De Luxe Street. 

Royal Portables. (1) 4. Quote trade all eon my. 

Typewriter (standard or portable), Serial No..__ against purchase 

of new Royal Portable Typewriter. (Check 1, 2, 3, 4 or all 4. No obligation.) City. State 








ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








a The Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 2. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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This is Real Money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. An- 
other I sold for $34.00. Not 
bad for a beginner, is it? 
The other day I counted up 
just how much I have won 
on advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 


MRS. L. L. GRAY, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., Stamford, ‘Tex. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has been giving free Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 


Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken 
advantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual mi- 
raculously endowed by nature with all the qualities 
that go to make up a successful author. 


One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
potent f knack for stringing words together—yet lacks judg- 
ment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, suc- 
cess can come only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


peverss== Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspa — -trained writers are numbered not by dozens but 
by hun 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors who have had years 
ence ‘‘breaking in’ new writers. They will point out those faults 
of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from 
At the same time, they will give you constructive suggestions tor 
building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this ecvestatien that student members 
often begin to sell their wat | before they finish the course. We do 
= mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the ‘“‘big money.” 

become prominent overnight Most beginnings are with earn- 
ines of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambi- 
‘tions, send for our interesting as Aptitude Test. This search- 
ing test of your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America H 
1776 Broadway, New York ’ 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing ; 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, January. t 
Mr. i 
Mrs. ' 
Miss : 
' 
Address ' 
(All corréspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) | 
' 











Writer’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











The Forum 


Dear Eprror: 

Your article on Woodford’s sex magazines was 
vile. Cancel my subscription at once. Your maga- 
zine should be barred from the mails, I am 
ashamed that I ever read the Dicest. 

Marcaret HiipetH Brookes, 
es Lexington, Ky. 


























Dear Eprror: 

I will not renew my subscription to the DIGEST 
if you carry any more articles on beer. I hate 
the vile stuff and don’t want to promote the sale 
of it. I guess you'll soon be publishing articles on 
hard liquor. 

Mary BonHam, 
——— Chilhowie, Va. 
Dear Epirtor: 

I cannot understand how you carry an article 
on radio writing and promote such an un-American 
base influence as radio is in the American home. 
There are cursing and socialistic things said over 
the radio every day. I don’t want your Digest any 
more if you carry such articles. 

Mrs. EvauinE CHAPMAN Harrop, 
oe Indianapolis, Ind. 





Dear Eprror: 

So you finally got wise to yourself and actually 
got down to helping a writer. Your article by 
Woodford was the first honest piece of decent 
help you have published for the beginner in months. 
I started in the sex field. I haven’t sold them in 
four years, because now they pay too low for me. 
But they gave me my first encouragement. And 
they did the same for a dozen writers in the 
quality and slick field. Somebody on your staff 
is a ninny or you'd have published that before. 
ARTHUR BrYAN, 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Dear Epitor: 

I think your magazine is self destructive. By 
publishing all the articles you do about require- 
ments for Saturday Evening Post, The Rotarian, 
The Elk’s Magazine, Liberty and all the other 
babbit profit greedy magazines, instead of con- 
centrating your activities on the revolutionary 
magazines such as The New Masses, Anvil, New 
Republic, etc., you are making way for worse 
and worse times which will end by eating you up. 
You are a slave and a reactionary. You won't 
face facts. Cancel my subscription. You boot 
licker. 

Evan HolLMEs, 
New York City, 
General Delivery. 
Dear Eprror: 

In this day of so-called brilliant wit, the same 
wit which has entertained our ancestors for years, 
political planning against proven economic and 
histrionic facts, and such trite contemporary fiction, 
it is quite refreshing to browse through as well- 
planned and practical an issue as your Christmas 
number. 
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NINE OUT OF EVERY TEN 
CLIENTS SELL STORES] 


CHECK-UP on writers who collaborated with me during 1933 shows that | made 
A sales for nine out of every ten who worked with me for four months or more! 
That is an unusual record which, | believe, has never been equaled in this country. 
It speaks louder than any ballyhoo, than any letters of praise can speak. It shows 
why | can—and do—guarantee you the best help to be found in the United States 
—or your money back. It means that when you work with me, your chances of selling 
are 9 out of 10. During 1934 your chances will be even higher—for the magazines 
are buying much more actively now than they were during the first half of 1933. 


HOW IS THIS ACCOMPLISHED? 


1. Instead of giving you courses or trying to ing to keep from making my characters wooden 
make you write for either the YALE REVIEW . + | shall keep your criticism for months until 
or ACTION STORIES, | work with you on your. | exhaust all its possibilities to help." 
material to reach the magazines you wish, 
whether these are HARPER'S and ATLANTIC 3. | help with the actual writing. “The edit- 
or SNAPPY and DETECTIVE. During the past ing you did on my story was just what | needed 
year | helped my writers sell to the Literary and most helpful. I've been looking for that 
Magazines, including the little reviews (THE sort of thing—and until now in vain." 
OUTLANDER, THE WINDSOR QUARTERLY, : : - 
etc.); to the big smooth paper magazines (DE- 4. Editors have confidence in my judgment. | 
LINEATOR, COLLIER'S, etc.); the romantic constantly receive calls for stories because | 
pulps (LOVE STORY, LOVE SECRETS, etc.); send them what they want. All fall and winter 
the confession group (TRUE STORY, TRUE | have sold from 100,000 to 200,000 words a 
CONFESSIONS); the detective books (DE- month for my clients. If you want further infor- 
TECTIVE STORY, DIME DETECTIVE, etc.); and mation about collaboration write for details. If 
other markets which don't come under group you enclose 3c postage, I'll send you—free— 
lists. SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. "I have 


2. Instead of generalities and meaningless studied many books on story writing, but have 
praise, | tell you the truth about your work. “I found none that puts the fundamentals as con- 
wonder if you realize how much meat there is cisely as does your SHORT STORY FUNDA- 
in that letter—how much real help to me in try- MENTALS" is a typical letter about the booklet. 


Manuscript criticism $3.00 for 3000 words or less; $1 per thousand thereafter to 
10,000 words. Collaboration for three or six months $20 to $40 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and articles in more than a score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 


Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








Last Year... and |his 


YOU, AS A_ WRITER 
WITH THIS YEAR'S 
SALES PROBLEMS TO 
FACE, NEED NO MORE 
IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONY 
TO OUR ABILITY TO 
HELP YOU THAN THIS: 
Of the many hundreds of 
writers who came to us last 
year with their writing and 
marketing problems, OVER 
70% CONTINUE TO SEND 

THEIR WORK... JUST 
AS OUR CLIENTS OF PREVIOUS YEARS, WHOM WE 
HAVE PULLED THROUGH THE DEPRESSION, RE- 
be re WITH US IN THIS NEW AND PROMISING 


We have just completed the most successful year in 
our history, and, in spite of uncertain markets, have 
sent our clients MORE MONEY THAN AT ANY PRE- 
VIOUS PERIOD. 

WHY do we mention this record? Because YOU, 
as_a writer, have a specialized job—as have we. 
YOUR job is writing. OURS is selling, contacting, 
criticizing—for YOU. Since we are NOT a one-man 
agency, and thus maintain contacts with ALL fields of 
publishing, our clients are enabled to sell to such di- 
verse markets as SATURDAY EVENING POST and 
FORUM, TRUE STORY and COSMOPOLITAN, MOD- 
ERN LIVING and SPORTSMAN PILOT, ARGOSY and 
ADVENTURE, McCLURE SYNDICATE and BREEZY 
(the new BREEZY, in its very first issue, carried a 
story by one of our clients, and every succeeding is- 
sue thus far one or more) ... and, of course, the 
book field. 

LAST YEAR several books submitted to us were 
placed with our affiliate publishing firm, Carlyle Rouse. 
Others sold to publishers of popular novels. Recently 
a new group of publishers held an evening conference 
in our office and left with us $250 for a client—and a 
contract for four books more. And a well-known smooth- 
paper magazine, changing its gee asked us to sell 
for it hundreds of dollars worth of material already 
paid for . . . a job completed in two months and 
made possible through our editorial contacts and 
connections. 

OUR CONTACTS in every field extend to radio, 
WE'RE SELLING TO RADIO! Our radio department, 
directed by Jack Hanley, has just placed 26 scripts 
for transcription, and sold to a commercial sponsor 
another program for a national network. Several other 
script acts are in preparation for chain broadcasts as 
well as syndicates and stations. Contacts count! 

THIS is the sort of selling and negotiating we do 
for YOU. As sales agents we have no "'collabora- 
tions" to sell you. We can afford to make our re- 
ports as disillusioning as TRIAL AND ERROR and to 
say so if you're hopeless. Resubmissions free—always. 
From our 10% sales commission, American and for- 

n, we refund your NOMINAL INITIAL FEES: On 

mg stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 3000 
mo LB up to 60,000; over 60,000, $20 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. Radio scripts (send for free sample 
script) $1. After we sell $500 worth of material for 
you, we drop all initial charges. Our nominal fees— 
all you ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism and 
eh eH service upon which our international agency 
has established its high standing. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlgle House, Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















WIN $$$ IN CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘“‘cream’” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, —- ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU wi i 
Subscription now gd PRICE—only 3 per year. SPE- 
CIAL—Latest copy, cents—none free. Order yours NOW— 
KEEP TED WIN YOUR SHARE. Address, 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


field have done exceptionally good jobs. 
Please do not regard this either as flattery or as 
a note from a regular dyed-in-the-wool fan mail 
author. I believe your current number should 
stand out as compliment enough to the staff of the 
Writer’s Digest. 
E, E. Cerr, New York, 
Member New York Curb Exchange. 


Dear Epiror: 

MODERN MECHANIX and INVENTIONS 
magazine published by Modern Mechanix Publish- 
ing Company is definitely in the market for out- 
standing lead features of cover ballyhoo calibre. 
The shelves are bare and there is a particularly 
good opportunity to place outstanding features 
with this magazine at this time. 

MODERN MECHANIX offers a © steady 
market for handykinks unusual and timely photo 
shots, and the simple types of how-to-build pro- 
jects. A new and more prompt system of handling 
queries, idea suggestions, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted, has been put into effeect by William 
Kostka, editor of the book and contributors may 
expect very prompt action. 

Wiu1aAM Kostxa, Editor, 
529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dear EpItor: 

May we introduce The Literary Monthly, which 
has commenced its career December? 

Though its pages we are seeking to express 
each month the outstanding creative work of new 
writers, in the field of fiction, verse, and non- 
fiction. There are no editorial restrictions as to 
subject. matter; but we do stress originality, sin- 
cerity and good writing. Articles and fiction should 
be kept within the bounds of 5,000 words. 

While The Literary Monthly is a “little maga- 
zine” and does not at present pay for acceptable 
material, contributions from any and every inter- 
ested writer will be welcomed. 

Dan Nortuup, Editor, 
1939 S. W. Elizabeth St., Portland, Oregon. 





Dear Epitor: 

The Independent Merchants Journal, the official 
organ of the National Association of Independent 
Merchants, is in the market for short merchan- 
dising articles of 1,000 words or less. Articles 
should stress the “how” angle, citing definite names 
and locations. 

While no objection is raised against specific 
lines of trade, ideas presented should be so treated 
that the principles involved may be. adapted by 
all independent retailers. Shorts of two or three 
hundred words are welcomed, providing they bring 
out a definite profit-building, or money-saving idea. 

Writers should not send photos unless asked 
to do so. 

Payment at three-quarters of a cent a word and 
up is made on publication. 

Insurance Exchange Building. 
L. D. Van Doran, Associate Editor 
Dear EpiTor: 

We are getting a great number of manuscripts 
here that are obviously unsuited to Real America. 
The best way, of course, for a writer to learn what 
an editor wants ‘is to read a copy of his magazine. 


I think that Ward Thomas and Harriett Brad- 
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Perhaps the following may be of help. 

We want stories that reflect real conditions in 
America today; controversial subjects and exclu- 
sive news on matters of timely interest provide 
material for Real America, as do exclusive inter- 
views with celebrities, and close-up, critical por- 
traits of outstanding personalities. Satire, humor, 
irony, on any phase of present-day American life. 
Real America strives always to be bold and out- 
spoken on every subject it presents, but it also 
strives to present only the facts and stick to the 
truth. Contributors should be able to prove any 
statements made in their articles. For “Mirrors 
of America” department we require short news 
items, preferably exclusive and with a human-in- 
terest slant, from all sections of the U. S. A. 
Fillers (800 to 1,000 words) are used in the ad- 
vertising section. NO FICTION; NO POETRY! 
No mild, long-winded discussions or quotes from 
other publications. Maximum length for stories: 
3,000 words; in rare cases, 5,000. Except in un- 
usual cases, when a manuscript is held for special 
consideration, decisions are made on mss. within 
24 hours of their receipt. Payment for accepted 
material is made at fair rates on or before publi- 
cation. It is hoped that before long everything 
will be paid for promptly on acceptance. 

Epwin Barrp, Editor. 
1050 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 





Dear Epiror: 

Since you published our letter, Limelight has be- 
come a weekly with a strong New England inter- 
est; have acquired our own printing plant, and 
(best of all), the services of James B. Connolly, 
the well-known sea-story author, as editor. 

Short-shorts on any subject, 800-1,400 words, 
are acceptable and stand a good chance of being 
published. Payment is ten days after publication. 
We don’t want verse. Cordially, 

Epwarp Dar.inG, Associate Editor. 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 





Dear Epitor: 

On Saturday I mailed four romantic short 
shorts to McClures. A week later I received: 

1. My four stories back. 

2. Another story of 5,000 words by a writer 
named Louise Comstock who I don’t know and 
whose address is not on her script. 

3. Four rejection slips all signed by Mary Bak, 
all in different handwriting. 

4. A sheet of calculations—somebody’s income 
tax—must have been the owner. 

5. An odd scrap of orange paper with some 
short hand notations. 

The bundle came to me postage due. 

Well if Louise will write me, she can have her 
script. As for McClure’s I’m grateful they didn’t 
enclose one of their office boys as well. 

LAWRENCE REINEKE, 
New Hampton, N, Y. 
Dear Eprror: ——--- 
GENTLEMEN : 

I wonder why editors buy those so-called West- 
ern stories manufactured on Broadway by Brit- 
ishers and Canucks (I presume), with “Quirelys,” 
“Hoosegows,” “Saddle buckets,” “Lass ropes," 
“Paddocks,” and meals composed of “Beans and 
Frijoles ;” “Wough,” if they use Spanish phrases 
or words. It is to laugh, and I get a big kick, 
whenever I read one of those Broadway Westeri 
yarns, 


, 





“SO THEN 


you are thinking of writ- 
ing ... If you had de- 
cided to become a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, or even a 
Christian Science practi- 
tioner, you would contem- 
plate from two to five 
years of schooling before 
practising. Usually it takes 
a lot longer than that to become a moderately 
“successful” writer. 

"Nevertheless, you say, away with all that—you've 
heard it said before. You are going to become a 
writer forthwith and begin practising upon editors 
immediately. | know better than to reason with you, 
or to attempt to restrain you. | would not have been 
reasoned with or restrained when | was in your pres- 
ent frame of mind, some fifteen years ago. | went 
right ahead and wrote—and | sold the first story | 
wrote . . . Now that we have fully decided that you 
are not to be restrained or delayed in —— © 
writer, what next? What equipment have you for be- 
coming a writer? ... Let us say none..." 


WITH THESE OPENING LINES FROM 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


Jack Woodford, author of 13 books (all published in 
the past four years) and 2000 stories, aan directly to 
the heart of YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEM: HOW 
CAN YOU IMPROVE YOUR EQUIPMENT AND WRITE 
STORIES THAT WILL SELL? Omitting the customary 
academic theories that only confuse the beginner, 
Woodford, who has earned a SIX FIGURE FORTUNE 
in the past fifteen years through writing alone, reveals 
the hitherto unrevealed inside tricks of the ae 
game and the FORMULAS THAT HAVE ALWAY 
HELPED HIM SELL in a manner that draws reviews 
like these: 

“One of the best handbooks for writers ever 
devised.”,—New York Herald Tribune. 

“Every writer MUST have it.”—Writer's 
Digest. 

“A three-ring circus!”—-New York Sun. 

“Without doubt the best text-book on fic- 
tion writing and marketing.” — Detroit Free 
Press. 

Authors who have read the book write us that they 
are selling again—after being in a rut for years. Ask 
your friends—beginning writers—what it has done for 
them. TRIAL AND ERROR is so outspoken that it has 
been condemned by many as too ribald and disillu- 
sioning for staid, academically-minded writers. 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR, which has been 
selling steadily for a year, is $3 postpaid, cash or 
Cc. O. Send your order or write for descriptive 








circular. 
Carlyle House, Publishers 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








YOU WRITE — PLL SELL 


Send me your Ms. with $1—the only fee from 
query to sale—and I'll hawk it all over New York 
for you. My contacts as a former editor are 
valuable. 

New magazine needs stories, verse, etc. 


CHARLES SHERMAN 
Room 1105, 140 West 42nd St. New York City 











CREATIVE WRITING 


PROSE — PLAYS — POETRY 
INSTRUCTION — CRITICISM 
MARKETING SERVICE 


Writers are made—not born. 


THE DODD-HARRIS SCHOOLS, INC. 
190 N. STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 
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United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Merico, $2 « 


“EEFE' | WRITER'S DIGEST 


is tii the literary business magazine 








year. Other countries in 


Postal Union,  ineluding Volume XIV 
Canada, $2.5@ a year. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of sddress 
is ordered, both the new 
and old adress must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 

_ The Forum 
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SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 


assumed in case of loss in 


dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 


Aron M. Mathieu, Business 


Advertising Manager; M. L. 


ter April 1, 1921, at the 


Ohio, under the Act of 
March 3rd, 1879. 





UNSOLICITED MANU- The Hog and the Trough 


mails. Stamped, self-ad- New York Market Letter 
Richard K. Abbott, Baditor: Love is in Style 
Manager; J. B. Bdwards, The Automobile Magazines 
Price, Circulation. Manager. How to Lift Flat Writing 
Entered as Second Class Mat- Writing About Children 


Post Office st Cincinnati, Plots and Plot Ideas 


tor, but no responsibility is How to Syndicate Your Own Work 
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THE OLDEST 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 




















Rising Markets? 


Yes, but your dollar still buys 100 cents worth 
of criticism. Try our “get acquainted” offer— 
TODAY—pin a dollar (just $1) to ONE manu- 
script of not more than 5,000 words, and send it 
in! (And don’t forget the return postage.) 


Before the week is up, you will receive a con- 
structive criticism on your manuscript that will 
teach you more about writing than you would 
get out of six lessons from the average corre- 
spondence school course in short story writing. 


WE CRITICIZE Mss. of all types. Tell us what 
you have—length and character, and we will 
advise you as to the expense of complete criti- 
cism and marketing. 


WE SPECIALIZE in criticism and thorough re- 
vision of BOOK MANUSCRIPTS; in preparing 
them for publication; as agents in negotiating 
contracts. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
. » Correspondence Invited 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 















IDEAS for ARTICLES 
aMmous 


rst 
acts 


A Record of 
the First 
Happenings, 
Discoveries 
and Inven- 
tions in the 
U. S. by Jo- 
seph Nathan 
Kane. Cloth 
bound. 757 
Pages. IlIlus- 
trated. $3.50 
Postpaid. 





Apply your imagination to the 
2,500 famous first facts in this 
book, and you'll find a rich 
vein of writer’s ore—a thou- 
sand paying ideas for articles 
and stories. 


In no other book will you discover 


such a wealth of suggestive ma- 


terial as has been gathered from a 


multitude of inaccessible ‘sources 


into this remarkable book about 


men and events of importance 


and interest. “More fascinating 


than the dictionary . . . something 


new. Everything from (A) first 


abdominal operation to (Z) first 


zinc sheet mill.’”— New York 


Times. 


H. W. WILSON CO., 950-72 University Ave., N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Some years ago three of my books were pub- 
lished, and a number of short stories (Westerners 
as they should be “writ”). 

I’ve been out of the game though, directing 
pictures for a number of years. 

In the mean time a new crop of Editors have 
sprouted forth who do not know the WEST. 

Plenty of good, first-class, first-hand stories now 
lying dormant but our Eastern authors are not 
capable of finding them. 

P. S. McGEEney, 


231 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas. 


Dear Epitor: 

“Meat Merchandising” is looking for stories on 
fish and seafood products, especially on the ex- 
periences of meat dealers who have been success- 
ful in selling these items, 

We will pay one cent a word on publication, 
and a higher ratio will be paid for short, infor- 
mative material. 

L. BUKMAN 
105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Eprror: 

One day, on a newsstand, I found a copy of 
Writer’s Dicest. I had not known such maga- 
zines were in existence. I took it home, actually 
shaking with delight. And I read it over and over 
until I became saturated with its contents. It gave 
me sane and practical and definite advice on the 
why’s and wherefore’s of the writing job. It gave 
me contacts with other struggling would-be writ- 
ers. It shed light upon the rough and crooked trail. 
It crystallized my vaguely formulated ambitions 
into definite effort. I was not alone anymore out 
there on the Montana homestead. I was one with 
a thousand other earnest, hopeful writers. 

Since that first valuable find I have never missed 
a copy of Writer’s Dicest. I have had about 
thirty stories and articles published. I won the 
first ($500) prize in the General Electric National 
contest put over the radio last summer. And my 
first book, “Blankets and Moccasins,” was brought 
from the press September 15th. It was a long 
stride from the first poorly written homestead 
stories to a published book. Without the aid of 
Writer’s Dicest and its “Plots and Plot Ideas” 
I may not have made it. But now “Blankets and 
Moccasins” is on book shelves and a second book, 
“Old Neutriment,” is in the hands of the publish- 
ers. Thanks to you. 

GLENDOLIN DaMon WacNER, 
409 Lewis Avenue, 
Billings, Mont. 
Dear Eprtor: 

We can use short stories in which the theme is 
Jewish, for The Sentinel, largest Jewish weekly. 

It is of no importance whether the author him- 
self is Jewish or not, but the subject matter must 
be of interest to the Jewish people. 

We will pay $6.00 per story and would like to 
have them limit themselves from 1200 to 1500 
words, Payment will be made upon acceptance. 

Louis S. Berutn, Editor, 
511 S. Sangamon St., 
Chicago, Iil. 





AMAZING LIFE STORY —Traveled Tibet, Siberia. 
Fought as Chinese general. Am Russian. Cannot 
write English well. Educated. Sell facts of my life 
for cash. Box I. le 


PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, corre- 
spondence course, book or typewriter adver- 
tising accepted by this column. Rate five cents 
per word. Payment in coin or stamps, must 
accompany advertisement. WRITER’S DIGEST 
box number given free and mail forwarded 
without charge. Your own address used if re- 
quested. Mail copy Jan. 12th to catch February 
issue. 





WRITER — Man with wife. Wants California, five- 
month summer cottage. Modern conveniences not 
necessary. Can pay $100.00 complete. Box AZ. 


WRITER’S SECRETARY — Was Jack London’s secre- 
tary three years; Rupert Hughes’, off and on two 
years. Will travel. Dictaphone; dictation; grammar 
perfect. No propositions. Not good looking. Box YO. 





I OWN 3 miles Florida strip on beach. Water; elec- 
tricity; gorgeous surroundings; perfect climate. Lease 
land dirt cheap. Brother is contractor. Will build 
small cabin reasonably. Box 1. 


$100.00 CREDIT on New Ford. Good New York City. 
Transferable. Must be used before March. Sell for 
$78.00. Box H.O.L. 


EDITOR — Man, 36: Dell, °25-’28; Crowell, °29-32. 
Contacts fresh with agents and writers. Can do 
serials. Box A-1. 


GHOST WRITER — Never peached on a client in 16 
years. Any field; any subject; any length. Ic a 
word. Box R.L. 


EDITORS! Photograph any spot within 12 hours, 
within 100 miles New York. Organization; 10 years 
in business. Write or wire. Box 7. 


SCREEN EDITORS! Publisher looking for one time 
shot. I have script “Life and Loves of Greta Garbo.” 
Original; authentic. Copyrighted including title. 
Pictures; some new. Clean, fast, entertaining copy. 
Sell outright, $350.00. Box 45. 


AUTOGRAPHS. All famous writers. 25c to $100.00. 
Sell collection piece meal or outright. Have every- 
body. Box H.R.N. 


AIRPLANE — Cost $9,500.00; Stinson, cabin; Edo 
pontoons for same; 3,500 motor hours. Got through 
legitimate but round about trade. Fine condition. 
Motor overhauled 1933. No fly; must sell. $800.00 


FULL DRESS SUIT —Six months old. Fits man 5 
feet, 5 inches, 150 pounds. Waist, 32; Chest, 35; 
Will clean and press. Made by firm that sells 

to Brooks. Box % A 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC — Bound volumes, 1910- 
1933. Real cheap; like new. Box B. 











PIPES — All manner and assortment. Specialty to 
a pipes built to order for writers. Catalogue. 
x 


GIRL, 26— Portland, Oregon — Attractive; Creative. 
Have published one novel: Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard. Interested in corresponding to single engineer. 
Not choo-choo. Box E. 


WRITER HOBO — Man, 36 —2 years Michigan State. 
Not prison. Correspond writers with view to say- 
ing hello if I pass your way. Box 9-M. 


STUCK in God-forsaken, small town. No library; no 
stores; not even a marshal. Girl, 18. Wanted to be 
fashion designer; lost job. Shipped myself home 
collect. Correspond interesting writers. Box L.F. 











HAVE real merchandising ideas. Copy writer and 
trade journal experience. Advertising Agencies, get 
my ideas when planning next campaign. Box O.Q. 





GAG MAN —Radio; since inception. They listened to 
my stuff on crystal sets. List of clients furnished on 
request. Satisfaction guaranteed; no click; money 
back. $20.00 a gag. Any subject. Puns any subject, 
$5.00. Box I. M. 


Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month, 
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You WRITE= 
We SELL! 


AND HELP YOU TO KEEP ON SELLING 









































e@ The market for manuscripts is look- 
ing up. Editors are asking us for ma- 
terial. But honest efforts in selling as 
well as in writing are necessary. That 
is why our clients are selling! And 
that is why they write us. 


Thanks for the sale of TIN FISH and for 
your check.—S. K. H. 

The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes 
three In a row. | am working on the book 
you asked for.—Capt. B. B. 

1_am delighted with the sale of THIRD 
MATE. 1 have pounded the editors for three 
years. Congratulations and my thanks.—S. H. 

Your firm was one of the four recommended 
as a yergenee ‘ssn agency by COL- 
LIER’S.—E. N. 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
—WE CAN AND WILL DO 
FOR YOU 


Doing the selling—finding the right 
markets — what editors want, what 
they are willing to buy right now— 
that’s our job. 


A TRIAL will convince you we open 
the editor’s door and get personal edi- 
torial consideration for scripts after 
the effort you’ve put into them. Don’t 
market haphazardly and write blindly. 
Send us your short stories, novels, 
serials, books—WE SELL THEM OR 
TELL YOU WHY! 


OUR FEE for this result-getting ser- 
vice, including revisions is exceeding- 
ly low—60 cents a 1,000 words; lower 
fee for longer material and books; two 
dollars minimum for any single manu- 
script; authorized commission on sale 
only. Fee is refunded on sale. 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books 
Write for Detailed Circular 


















PUBLISHER'S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement—Editing 


55 W. 42ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Laurence Roberts, Literary Agent 




































as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 

pe | me want to make more 

— if you want a career filled 

with t thrills and big opportunities — 

or want to advance in your present 

tion—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 

ollowed to quciy increase their 
earning powe: 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent. 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS ee OF ApVERTIONG 
3601 Michigan nue 2051 Chicago, tl. 
Send FREE book net" ‘Success in ap Be. ES and fall information. 


Name 


Add. 


City 











The authors of these excerpts have not given us per- 
mission to use their names. Each is an editor of a great 
internationally read publication. Names are withheld be- 
cause in each case the editor does not wish to be drawn 
into correspondence. All of the letters regarding the 
December editorial were polite enough not to notice that 
the word “straight jacket” is spelled “strait jacket’. 
Dear Epitor: 

. your editorial is something I’ve been wait- 
ing to see. I dislike seeing some of my contribu- 
tors being starred in the O’Brien anthology because 
it makes them “arty” in a false way. The............... 
sis soteeiaée that read our magazines are all downright 
yahoos, but they are close enough to the ground 
as well as “literate” enough to appreciate basically 
pure literature. You have to have a stylicized mind 
as well as an education to appreciate O’Brien’s 
stories. In the last analysis therefore, they are 
affected and built on the wrong foundation. The 
story teller whose yarns live for ages doesn’t write 
his stories with the promise that you need a turned 
up nose to appreciate, them. 

New York City. 
Dear Epitor: 

. well, so somebody gave it to O’Brien. If 
only the man were conceited I could get into a 
rage of happiness over your editorial. But O’Brien 
isn’t conceited. He’s just, as you say, a straight 
(sic) jacket, and I hope, due for a fall. Too many 
able writers today think editors want what O’Brien 
likes . . . and how wrong they are. The only 
stories of mine O’Brien has used are ones that I 
pulled littled or no editorial fan mail, and showed 
I had made an error in buying them. 

New York City. 





Dear EpiTor: 

I agree with you in your estimate of the ten- 
dency of the OBrien Annual, which gets increas- 
ingly precious and further away from the repre- 
sentative short story of the best class every year. 

More and more I am impressed with the wor- 
ship of false gods and especially foreign ones in 
American criticism, and you can do a great deal 
of good by cultivating a national spirit among 
American readers and writers. From the literary 
point of view we still insist on making ourselves 
a colony of the British Empire. Recently I de- 
livered an address before a convention of women’s 
clubs on the penalty of being an American, in 
which I discussed this condition. I am glad you 
have spoken out about it. We are indeed prone to 
fads and preciousness, and how many good begin- 
ning writers are being spoiled by fake masters. 

I enjoyed your editorial thoroughly and I hope 
you will continue to infuse a fighting spirit into 


your magazine. 
New York City. 


“The Little Magazines” 

Soon we hope to have W. D. Trowbridge con- 
duct a column for the Dicest on the little maga- 
zines. Mr. Trowbridge has contributed to many of 
them and is in correspondence with the editors of 
others. 

Mentioned last month but discontinued are, 
Pagany, Front, The New Review 

Jack Conroy, whose new book “The Disinheri- 
ted” is published by Covici Friede edits The Anvil 
at Moberly, Mo. 

Windsor Quarterly is at Four Corners, Vt. 

The New Masses what with all the social plan- 
ning we're having has splurged and is now a 
weekly. Bet a dollar it doesn’t stay that way. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Smart Doran 


A prize of one thousand dollars will be awarded 
by Doubleday, Doran and Company for the best 
novel written by an author who has had a story 
published in the magazine Story, it has just been 
announced. The contest will close November 1, 
1934. The judges will be Lewis Gannett of the 
New York Herald Tribune, H. E. Maule, Editor, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, and Martha 
Foley, co-editor of Story. The prizes will be in 
addition to the regular royalties on the book. 





Smoke, a poetry journal at 106 Williams St. 
Providence, R. I. uses high quality verse paying 
modest rates for same. 

Lucille M. Glick, 224 First St., Lodi, California, 
author’s typist, is holding a script for Katherine 
Provost. There is no address on the script. 


John Sumner and Kin vs U. S. 


The United States government scored a victory 
last month against all the little minds of the 
nation who pester author and editors every time 
they do a man sized job of probing into human 
sub-consciousness. The book Ulysses which James 
Joyce wrote to depict the lower middle class 
in a European City has been made famous by pro- 
fessional American censor-pests such as John 
Sumner. Tens of thousand of copies have been 
smuggled into the country since the day Sum- 
ner had Jane Heap and Margaret Anderson 
fined $50 for publishing part of Ulysses in Little 
Review. Bennet Cerf, Modern Library publisher 
who knows how to ride publicity as well as he 
knows how to publish his limp leather books, 
brought the book into the country last year on a 
test case. Judge John M. Woolsey before whom 
the case was heard decided against the censor- 
pests and for honest exploring writing. In his 
decision he said in part: My considered opinion 
after long reflection is that while in many places 
the effect of Ulysses on the reader undoubtedly 
is somewhat emetic, nowhere does it tend to be 
an aphrodisiac”. Author Joyce was cheered by the 
Government’s decision as he is in need of funds. 
Publisher Cerf equally cheered prepared to bring 
out Ulysses at $3.50 for general sale. The best 
way to appreciate the stupidity and downright 
meddlesomeness of the typical American censor 
is to read how various State motion picture censor 
boards have each issued all manner and kinds of 
different restrictions telling the movie magnets 
how, in their own particular State, may the state 
of motherhood be shown. Someday, we’re going to 
add four pages to the magazine and print it. 

alanine 

There was a good deal of unjust criticism of 
Jack Woodford’s articles last month. A number 
of readers wrote that we should not have pub- 
lished an article dealing with the sex magazines in 
so far as they are entirely sensual and their pur- 
pose is to lead to sexually impure thoughts. 

To this we agree. However, the editorial policy 
of this magazine is set by its subscribers, not by 
an arbitrary editorial board. Our subscribers 
have demanded time and time again that we 
publish ALL markets and permit the subscriber 
to pass over those to which his scruples do not 
coincide. As a nation, we believe we would be 
better off without the sex magazines, 99% of 
which are vulgar. However, as they continue to 
be markets, we will list them. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
PAID FOR SCENARIOS! 


Hollywood Scenario Authority Tells How You 
May Turn Your Ideas Into Golden Dollars 


No doubt you have often thought of plots that would 
be good for Motion Pictures. I believe there is at least 
one thrilling experience in the life of every person that 
would make a sensational Movie Scenario. And yet the 
Studios are clamoring for original stories, new ideas, 
novel plots—and offering more than One Million Dol- 
lars a year for them! 


The trouble is most people don’t realize how easy it 
is to write a Movie Scenario. They feel that one must 
be well known or experienced as a writer to sell a story 
to the Movies. But the Studios are not interested in 
who you are or whether you can write. THEY ONLY 
WANT YOUR ORIGINAL STORY EXPRESSED IN 
PROPER SCENARIO TECHNIQUE! 


An EASY WAY To Learn Scenario Technique 


For 12 years I have been writing Scenarios and buying 
them for the major Studios. From that experience I 
have prepared an amazingly simple course of home- 
study that will quickly enable you to learn SCENARIO 
TECHNIQUE—how to express your ideas and plots in 
correct scenario form—not by mere theory, but by 
actually writing Scenarios yourself under my personal 
supervision. This is absolutely the first and only cour e 
of its kind ever offered. But let me tell you more about it. . . let 
me prove how easily YOU may become a_ successful scenario writer 
and turn your ideas into golden dollars. Just write for a free copy 
of my new booklet, “MILLIONS FOR SCENARIOS.” This will 
not obligate you in any way, while it may bring you such fame 
and fortune as you never dreamed of enjoying. 


JACK HILL, President, Hollywood Scenario School, 
Dept. 10-A, Hollywood, Calif. 





O QK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 

Travel, Medicine, Science, World 

War, Professions, History, Politics, 

Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 

neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 

Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 






Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 











has been forced to spend 40c out of 

every tax dollar to hire soldiers and 
policemen, erect and maintain jails, asylums, 
and alms houses. If it didn’t, we would have 
anarchy. 

Publishers, being themselves an integral 
part of society, share all the faults of ordi- 
nary people. Since there are few, if any, 
restrictions on publishers we have today 
what amounts to anarchy in the publishing 
business. Every publisher does just what 
he pleases, generally with malice and fore- 
thought. 

Let us put one little slice of the publish- 
ing profession under the microscope . 


Ges ter not being safe from itself, 








Who’s A Racketeer? 


Maybe it is the critic who advertises the suc- 
cesses of a few gifted clients, raises his rates 
sky-high, and then slights and decries the 
trusting beginners who come to him! 





Three stories sold for 


beginners last month 


During the thirty days poonetne this issue I 
placed 17,000 .words for beginners, one story a 
first sale. I have only a handful of clients in 
comparison with large organizations, 

e writers who have stuck with me in 

spite of no sales at first have almost all begun 
to climb in their careers. Sales made under me 
do not indicate that my college pals or Dutch 
uncles are doing their fraternal duties. My 
sales are merit sales. 
Criticism (or revision and 
sales if merited) $2.00 for 
the first 8,000 words and 
fifty cents per thousand 
thereafter. Complete Re- 
writing $2.25 per 1,000 
words. Critical and Revis- 
ory Collaboration. 


Richard Tooker 
P. O. Drawer 1359 
Phoenix . . Arizona 





Author of books and magazine fiction that not 
only sold but received praise from gate-keepers 
of Parnassus. You have gone far if I cannot 
help you. 











The Hog and the Trough 


By Aron M. MATHIEU 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Sorab & Rustum, who because of their age, 
stability, and success feel they have a God- 
sent right to publish pulp paper magazines 
exclusively, and resent each new pulp that 
comes to the stands, decide, let us say, to 
issue a new pulp paper magazine. They call 
it, after much thought, Ugly Duckling 
Stories. This magazine is born for good 
and sound reason. It was studied out before 
it appeared; the publishers felt they had 
tangible evidence of a reader demand; either 
in fan mail on their other publications; or 
in the upward sale curve of some magazine 
featuring a serial that contained as its chief 
ingredient the kind of material that will go 
into Ugly Duckling Stories. So Sorab & 
Rustum sit themselves down with their audi- 
tor, editors, and staff and plan this new pub- 
lication. It has a policy, a budget, and is on 
a sound business basis. 


So far, so good. Meanwhile, an S&R edi- 
tor inadvertantly lets fall to some eaves- 
dropping fox-like ear the news that the 
great firm of Sorab & Rustum intends to 
issue a new magazine called Ugly Duckling 
Stories, and they believe it will be a wow. 


But the eavesdropping fox-like ear had a 
little wax in it when it overheard the news, 
and didn’t get it quite straight. That after- 
noon, Br’er Fox meets a printer who re- 
cently had to accept half a carload of pulp 
paper in payment for a debt. Here is the 
conversation : 

Brer Fox: Say, Max, boy I got news! 

Maz: Last time you told me that I had to 
sell my car to get out. 

Brer Fox: Thizisa natural. 
straight from Sorab & Rustum! 

Max: I don’t believe it. 

Breer Fox: I tell you I did. 

Maz: This is gonna cost me money. 

Brer Fox: No. No. You got this all 
wrong. I got the real thing. Straight from 


I got it 




















the front office. Lissen. S & R are gonna 
come out with a book called Ugly Stories. 
Hot stuff. Sensational ; ’s gonna sell out. 

Max: What should I do about it? 

Before the scene ends Max has disclosed 
that he had a half a car of pulp paper and 
Br’er Fox has sold Max the idea of pub- 
lishing a monthly pulp paper magazine to be 
called Nasty Stories. Max knows nothing 
about publishing. Br’er Fox is as good at 
editing as he is at eavesdropping. So before 
Sorab & Rustum’s magazine even hits the 
newsstands, Max has incorporated himself 
under the title of Beautiful Manhood Pub- 
lishing Co. and Nasty Stories is started out 
on a monthly basis. Only Max feels he’d 
like to get a check from his newsstand dis- 
tributor before he puts out his third issue. 
He doesn’t tell Br’er Fox this. Max hires 
an advertising agency man out of a job who 
immediately begins to pester all his friends 
trying to get orders for the half baked 
sloppy magazine, Nasty Stories. 


Y this time, the original Ugly Duckling 

Stories is on the stands. Either the 
day before it hits the stands, or maybe a 
few days after, the managing editors of 
Dell, Fiction House, et al, have a copy of 
Ugly Duckling Stories on their desks. If 
they have the time and are doing the job 
they would like to do, they each make a 
memo on a calendar pad to check the sale of 
Ugly Duckling Stories on a few newsstands 
in three weeks. 


Meantime, a young man named Robert 
has sold a printer and a paper manufacturer 
on being his publishing “angels.” But both 
printer and paper manufacturer think Rob- 
ert should have more than just one maga- 
zine to publish. Hell, they say, you can is- 
sue two as cheaply as one. 

The printer’s wife buys a copy of Ugly 
Duckling Stories on the newsstands. The 
printer comes home for dinner and finds it 
two hours late because his wife went to bed 
to eat chocolates and read Ugly Duckling 
Stories. Actually she fell asleep, but to 
cover up, she raves about the new magazine. 
The printer who is too busy to read, buys 
a copy and sends it to the paper manufac- 
turer with a notation that: Here, maybe, 
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this is what we’re looking for. 

The paper manufacturer, who hates pulp 
stories, gives the magazine to his yes man, 
who immediately says: yes, this is a swell 
magazine. 

Both printer and paper manufacturer call 
Robert and tell him: Now don’t argue, get 
a title and put out a competitor to this. If 
it’s good enough for Sorab & Rustum, it’s 
good enough for us. So Robert puts out 
under the same editorial policy as Ugly 
Duckling Stories, a monthly pulp titled, Cin- 
derella Stories. 


EANWHILE, our friend Max gets 
around to the newsstand and sees 
that Br’er Fox gave him the wrong tip. He 
is frantic. But resourceful. So he recalls 


(Continued on page 54) 


ANNOUNCING 
AMAZING 
TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 
only $3 down! 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL & 


Only $3 down buys this latest 
model machine. Not a used or re- ~ 

built typewriter. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. Carrying 
case included. Try it in your home or office 10 days 
free. If you do not agree that it is the finest Porta- 
ble at any price, return it-at our expense. Don’t delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY OR USE POSTCARD 








REMINGTON RAND INC., 

DEPT. N-7, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please tell me how I can buy new Remington 
portable typewriter for only $3 down. Also en- 
close your new catalogue. 


Name 
Address 


Lemme 
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What I have done for these writers and 
for hundreds of others, I can also do for 
you—if you have a spark of ability and 
are really willing to work for success. 

I charge a nominal reading fee of 50c 
per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 
Books:  80-60,000 
61-80,000 words, 
81-100,000 words, $20.00. 
costs of marketing your salable manu- 
. 4 scripts except the 10% 
Fama American and 15% commission on foreign 
sales. It also covers a complete criticism 
of your manuscript if it falls short of edi- 
torial standards, and constructive revision 
and replot suggestions in line with defi- 
nite market requirements, as well as sug- 
gestions for new production 
markets that I believe you can reach. 
Reading fees are waived when we have 
sold $1,000 worth of your manuscripts. 

Take the first step toward a new start 
this year by sending me your manuscripts 
today. If you haven't any ready, write for 
my circular and a copy of my market let- 
ter listing current editorial needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


commission on 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Let Me Help You Make It 1934! 


Results are more eloquent than sales talk. 
Year after year, prosperity, depression or re- 
covery, | have shown in these monthly an- 
nouncements a few of my clients’ 
rent magazine appearances as your guarantee 
of the practical value of the help | offer to 
you. Almost all of these writers were begin- 
ners who hadn't sold a line when they started 
with me. Many of them have been with me 
through most of my thirteen years in this busi- 
ness. Each year has shown a steady increase 
in their sales, the realization of their ambi- 
tions to reach more discriminating markets. 
During 1933 we piled up sales to a peak pre- 
viously unequalled, and we expect to make 
1934 a banner year if it's humanly possible. 

But a fraction of my clients’ November 
magazine appearances could be crowded 
on this page. The book “Goldie” is a first 
novel that was entirely rewritten under 
my direction. It is the author’s first ap- 
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$17.50; 
This covers all 
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These are a few of my clients’ magazine appearances during just one month—November, 1933. 
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RicHarD K. Assott, Editor 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 






A. M. Marureu, Business Manager 


MEMBER THE UNITED PRESS 








VoLUME XIV 


January, 1934 No. 2 








How To Syndicate 


Your 


Own Scripts 


A practical step-by-step article prepared by WRITER’S DI- 
GEST’S staff, telling how you can sell your own work by build- 
ing up your own syndicate. Next month Ward Thomas will tell 
how to sell your work through already established syndicates. 


tor & Publisher. In it I find a list 

of syndicates beginning with George 
Mathew Adams and ending with World 
Wide News Service. These syndicates offer 
for sale to newspapers, house organs, and 
magazines a total of 988 different features. 
A number of them, including many of the 
great ones such as O. O. MclIntyre’s were 
built up just as I am going to describe. 
These features deal 


Bee me is the Year Book of Edi- 


At the start, therefore, I would advise 
a writer interested in selling his own 
work through his own syndicate or 
through an already established syndi- 
cate, first to spend 30c and buy the sec- 
tion of Editor and Publisher’s Year 
Book listing every national feature now 
being sold. 
With this before him, a writer knows ex- 
actly what competition, if any, awaits him 
in the feature he 





with all manner of 
subjects as for in- 
stance: 


“A Dish A Day,’ “By 
Air Around the World,” 
“How ts Business,’ 
“Children’s Hour,” “In 
New York,’ “Today,” 
“Come to Church Sun- 


addressed envelope. 





This article is prepared by the editorial 
staff of WRITER’S DIGEST in response to 
several hundred queries in the past few - 
months on syndicate writing. If you wish tive feature. You 
information this article does not offer, 
WRITER’S DIGEST will be glad to answer 
your query if you enclose with it a stamped 


plans to write. Let 
us assume you want 
to write an automo- 


look in Editor and 
Publisher’s syndicate 
‘section and immedi- 
ately see that there 








day,” “Marry - Go - 
Round,” “Will Rogers 


Says,’ “Men’s Fashions,’ “Verse,’ “Bond Mar- 
ket,” “Folks in Our Town,” “Flapper Fanny Says,” 
“Good Things to Eat,” “How I Keep Fit,’ “House 
Plans,” “Indoor and Outdoor Gardens,’ “If I Had 
A Million,” “Interesting Churches,” “Inspiration- 
al Talks,’ “Odd Facts,” “Once Over,” “Ana- 
grams,” “Politics and Powder Puffs,’ “Popular 
Science,” “Poems That Live,” “Hollywood Gos- 
sip,” “Married Life of Helen and Warren,” “Page 
About People,” “Palmistry Lessons,’ “Sez You,’ 
“Sermonograms” to name just a few. 
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are already on the 
market 36 automobile features. These in- 
clude, in part, such features as: 

“Aids For Autoists;’ “All About Automobiles,” 
“Along the Highways,’ “Among Us Motorists,” 
“Auto Show Specials,” “Automobile Dispatch,” 
“Automobile Letter,’ “Automobile News,’ “Better 
Driving,’ “Current Motoring,” “Detroit Automo- 
tive Letter,’ “Driving Your Car,’ “Hints for 
Motorists,’ “Looking Over the Cars,” “Milady’s 
Motoring,. “Money Savers For Motorists,’ “More 
Miles to the Dollar,” “John Smith and His Car,” 
“The Big Parade,” “The Sunday Motorist,’ “Your 
Car and Mine.” P 
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A Brain That Will Live— 


Tired Thomas Edison— 
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European Dynamite— 
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Now if your own idea for an automotive 
feature does not directly compete with any 
already on the market, and if your idea is 
not too specialized, you are ready to pro- 
ceed. Possibly, after reading the list of syn- 
dicated material now available to editors, 
you will see many holes that you can fill. 
The available syndicated material by no 
means covers all editorial needs. 

And, on the other hand, if you find that 
there is one or even two directly competing 
syndicated features in the field you wish to 
enter, I would suggest that you write the 
syndicate owning these features and get sev- 
eral samples of each. Possibly they are poor- 
ly done and you can do better. Or possibly 
they are well done, but the reader interest 
in such a syndicate may be so fertile that 
there is plenty room in the field for another 
directly competing syndicated feature. This 
is a big country you know and there are 
1,910 newspapers, all buying syndicated 
material. 

Excuse me if I am pedantic about this 
matter of buying the syndicated section of 
Editor and Publisher’s Year Book, but with- 
out it you cannot make a logical, sane sur- 
vey of the field into which you intend to 
enter. And with it, you can feel the pulse 
beat of a gigantic industry; it is something 
concrete to feel and to hold. 


I AM now assuming that you have (1) se- 
lected a field which you intend to enter; 
(2) have investigated what competition is 
in this field; (3) have gained an idea, on 
the basis of allied features in the field which 
you have selected, as to whether your field 
is one in which readers have displayed a 
pronounced reader interest. If you will 
work in the logical way that I have sug- 
gested, you will be able to sell your feature 
in an intelligent, workmanlike way. 

The next point after settling the kind of 
feature you wish to write is to proceed to 
sell it. Let’s do this by answering the next 
few questions. 

Do you live in a small town? 

Do you live near a small town? 

Do you know anyone on the staff of a 
newspaper in a small town? 

If the answer is yes to all three you are 
ahead ; but if the answer is no, you have no 
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great handicap. Let’s assume it is “yes.” 
Write up six samples of the column of syn- 
dicated feature that you wish to sell. If the 
column is titled, let us say “Let’s Talk About 
Dogs Today” and you plan to write a daily 
column about dogs, their ills, how to teach 
them tricks, how to breed them, how to care 
for them, how to know them better, etc., 
then sit yourself down and write six sam- 
ples. Type each one separately. 

If you column is daily, mark on the first 
one “Use Monday,” on the second one “Use 
Tuesday,” etc. If your column is weekly, 
write on the first one “Use first week,” and 
on the second “Use second week.” On each 
page also place your name, address, and 
title of column. Forget all about copyright. 
We'll worry about that later, at the end of 
this article. 

Now if you have a friend on a small town 
paper of about 5 to 10 thousand circulation, 
ask your friend to give your six sample 
columns to the editor with the following line 


of talk: 


“My friend Sam Smith of Parsonville is a 
pretty good writer. He has created a column 
and wants us to publish it. He intends to syn- 
dicate it himself and is offering it to us daily 
(weekly) free for a month (three months) to 
get the thing started. I read the column and 
like it. And by the way, if we run Smith’s 
column he'll be glad to do any correspondent 
work in Parsonville that we may need. Let’s 
give the boy a break. I think he’s got the stuff.” 
This, briefly, is the general sales talk your 

friend should give the editor of a small town 
paper near you to give your column its birth. 
If he succeeds, you're STARTED. 

But let’s assume that he fails, or that you 
do not know a man on a small town news- 
paper’s staff. In either case you will then 
select some small town paper near you with 
a circulation in the neighborhood of seven 
thousand circulation. Write six complete 
samples of your work as explained previous- 
ly, and then select a newspaper in good pop- 
ular and editorial standing near you. Write 
the editor a letter something like this, after 
first getting his correct full name: 

Mr. John Clarke Fullore 

Yonkerstown Gazette 

Yonkerstown, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Fullore: 

Enclosed with this letter are six complete 
samples of my daily syndicated feature “Let’s 
Talk About Dogs Today.” These samples will 
give you a good idea of the quality of my work. 
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The interest in dogs, you know, is not confined 
to any one class of people, and I believe most 
of your readers like dogs and will enjoy read- 
ing about them. 

This syndicated feature is offered to you 
free for 12 consecutive insertions. I can pre- 
pare 6 more (other than the six enclosed) and 
send them to you 48 hours after your request. 
The reason I am offering these to you free is 
because I want to get my syndicated feature 
started. If your readers like “Let’s Talk About 
Dogs Today” and write you letters commend- 
ing this new feature, I trust you will decide to 
continue it. 

As you helped me start, I will offer “Let’s 
Talk About Dogs Today” at that time to you 
at a most reasonable rate—only 50c a day, with 
exclusive rights within your active circulation 
territory. Possibly, later, you will care to write 
me a letter commenting on “Let’s Talk About 
Dogs Today” to help me sell it to other papers 
in non-conflicting circulation territories. 

Thank you for the attention you will give 
my column. 

Sincerely, 
Amos Paris. 


O not ask the editor for advice, criti- 
cism, suggestions, or if he can spare a 
dime. When you request criticism, you put 
yourself in an inferior position and the editor 
jumps to the hasty and incorrect conclusion 
that you probably have nothing much to of- 
fer. Take yourself seriously in your letter, 
and the editor will take you just as seriously. 
Write a begging kind of “inferiority” letter 
and you’re through. 

Type your letter to the editor neatly. 
Don’t emphasize words or phrases in red 
ink or by underlining. Don’t use a lot of 
capital letters. Don’t inter-line with after 
thoughts. All those things make the initial 
impression rather bad. Believe me. I’ve ed- 
ited a score of different magazines and know 
several hundred editors. An editor can tell 
an unintelligent beginning writer by the very 
appearance of his letter. Don’t beg for at- 
tention with pen or typewriter tricks. Write 
a simple, honest, sincere business letter. 
Pretend you're selling a business commod- 
ity. Don’t show that you believe there is a 
weakness in your work by starting off with 
.a request for criticism. Take any criticism 
that you get, especially if it is unfavorable, 
very seriously, but don’t yammer for it. 

It is unlikely that the first editor to whom 
you offer your column free will accept it. 
The editor’s budget may be so hard pressed 
that he can’t afford 50c a day more. Maybe 
he .just caught Hail Columbia that very 
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morning for spending too much money edi- 
torially and he won’t even look at a script. 
Possibly the editor has a bun on the kind. of 
column you sent him. Possibly he knows of 
a competing column costing a little more 
that he prefers. Or possibly he tried a simi- 
lar column and it failed. At any odds keep 
the paramount idea in your mind that there 
are 1,910 newspapers and until an even 
dozen intelligent, responsible editors turn 
your idea down flat, you aren’t licked. And 
if they do turn your idea down, and you are 
the kind of a writer that knows how to 
plug, start over again on a new idea for a 
column. If you’re a little woozy after the 
eleventh rejection, remember that most of 
the great novelists the world has known, 
each had to write three or four novels be- 
fore their first one was accepted. Besides 
that, writing twelve letters is a finger snap. 

It is not vital to get three or four papers 
carrying your column free. But I strongly 
advise it to get you STARTED. After the 
first editor accepts your column on a free 
basis, keep after other papers until you se- 
cure three or four newspapers that will carry 
your column free. After you have done 
that, you are now ready to start syndicating 
your column in earnest. 

Buy a copy of “Editor and Publisher’s 
Newspaper Year Book,” “Ayer’s Direc- 
tory,” “Standard Rate and Data,” or one 
of the directories put out by advertising 
agencies, giving all newspapers published, 
their circulation, staff names, and other data 
you will want. The best of these is “Stand- 
ard Rate and Data.” It costs a young for- 
tune—$30 the year, and includes data not 
only on newspapers but all advertising 
media. “Ayer’s Guide” costs, I believe, $5 
and also gives more data than you need. 
“Editor and Publisher” issues a yearly 
“Market Guide” which sells for $2. This 
lists every U. S. newspaper, its circulation, 
its staff, its address, and groups them geo- 
graphically. If you use this “Market Guide” 
for newspapers in conjunction with a map, 
you will be able to keep from offering your 
column to newspapers whose circulations 
compete. 

It ‘is easier to know which newspapers 
are in non-conflicting territories than it is 
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to know which radio stations are. The cir- 
culation of newspapers are confined almost 
exclusively to the city in which they are lo- 
cated. Thus 25 miles away from any one 
newspaper, you may offer the same column. 
In the case of very large newspapers with 
over 150,000 daily circulation, you will want 
to keep your papers about 35 miles apart. 

With a good directory of newspapers be- 
fore you, and a map so that you will not 
go into conflicting territory, list 100 news- 
papers to which you wish to offer your col- 
umn. Then write a letter somewhat similar 
to one of the following two samples: 
Letter A 


Letter should be typed preferably on a good 
bond. Use printed stationery. Head your sta- 
tionery “The ‘Smith’ Newspaper Syndicate,” with 
your address and phone under it. 500 sheets of 
such stationery with envelopes shouldn’t cost more 
than $4 at your local printers. Each letter should 
be typed individually and whenever possible ad- 
dressed to the managing editor personally. 


J. V. Kane 
Managing Editor 
Boston Telegram 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Kane: 

Enclosed are six samples of my daily 
newspaper feature, “Laugh Before 
Breakfast,” offered to morning news- 
papers only. In type this column runs 
between three and four inches daily. 

The humor is bright, genially satirical 
and suits the circulation of a metropoli- 
tan morning paper. The price of this 
column for your use six times a week is 
only $3.50. I also supply a larger Sunday 
column under the same title, two sam- 
ples of which are enclosed. The price of 
this Sunday feature is $2. 

The features enclosed begin next 
Monday, January 8th. To order, use the 
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enclosed stamped addressed return en- 
velope. Bills are payable at the first of 
each month for material used during the 
past month. Your order protects you 
against sale of this feature to any news- 
paper within 25 miles of you; if you wish 
a larger protection area, prices are 
slightly higher. Your order on this fea- 
ture is cancelable at any time. 

To users of this feature we have sev- 
eral novel circulation building contest 
that ties in with the feature, “Laugh Be- 
fore Breakfast.” If you wish to make 
use of this, there is no charge. 

Sincerely, 


Regarding the last paragraph, it would be 
possible in the sale of a syndicate dealing 
with jokes and laughs to offer several daily 
small prizes (the paper pays for these 
prizes) for the best tag lines sent to limer- 
icks, for the last line of a joke, for the best 
ending to a surprise ending short funny 
story, for the best children’s brightest say- 
ing remark, etc. Such a contest feature 
would make your column do double duty, 
and I mention it here to show you how to 
merchandise your features. 

The return addressed stamped envelopes 
that you enclose with your letter and sam- 
ple columns should also be printed. 500 
such envelopes cost about $2. The outside 
envelopes in which you enclose the material 
you are sending should be rather heavy, 
and any convenient size. You need not have 
these printed, but be sure to write your re- 
turn address in the upper corner. And alas, 
since you are enclosing a personal letter, 
this material must be sent first class mail so 
each one will cost you about nine cents in 
stamps. The total investment required to 
start such a syndicate as I have described 
here and offer your wares to 500 news- 
papers is under $100. ; 


HERE else could you start a business 

with the possibilities of such good re- 
turns for such a sum? In any other busi- 
ness, your rent, show cases, insurance, 
license, taxes, window display —in other 
words, your immediate out-of-pocket ex- 
pense before a customer steps into your 
store, would be well over the very small in- 
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vestment of $10u needed to launch a well 
done feature. No amount of financing can 
sell a bum feature. I would suggest there- 
fore, that before making your investment 
you submit your feature to some able critic, 
to get an outsider’s viewpoint on your work. 
But whatever you do, don’t show your col- 
umn to a friend who secured her M.A. at 
the State University, worked on the campus 
paper, read a script at the local writer’s 
club, reads “a lot of books,” and my dear 
I’m sure what she has to say means some- 
thing. Because as sure as this magazine is 
printed on paper, your friend who knows 
nothing about judging a column from the 
newspaper editor’s viewpoint is your worst 
enemy. She has as little practical critical 
knowledge about newspaper columns as you 
have about, let us say, the practical politics 
of your state government. (And you don’t 
learn practical politics out of a book. You 
learn it by being double crossed.) 


ET us now move on to Letter B. You 
will remember that when we started 
out to sell our column, we offered it free to 
a few papers, in the hope that about four 
would accept so that we could GET 
STARTED. Now in addition to putting 
you in a position where you have to turn 
out your column regularly, your four free 
customers may also be nice enough (if you 
are diplomatic enough) to write you a let- 
ter, or permit you to quote them, along 
these lines: 


“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“We have received good response from our read- 
ers on your column “A Movie Star A Day.” We 
are considering giving it larger space. Could you 
work this out? 

Sincerely, 
Watchville Gazette.” 


That is, secure a letter from each of your 
free customers complimenting the circula- 
tion building abilities of your column. That’s 
why the editor buys your column, and 
therefore, that’s what you want to sell him. 
After you have secured such letters from 
your free customers, set yourself down and 
compose a letter something like this: 

Enclose with it samples of your work, a 
return stamped envelope, a personally typed 
letter, and a sheet of your stationery on 
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which has been mimeographed or multi- 











graphed the kind words of praise which 
your free customers have given you. Here 
is the letter: 

Letter B to the Editor. 


Dear Mr. 

Several newspapers with circulation problems 
somewhat identical to your own have used our 
column “Aunt Hannah Sez” with remarkably fine 
results, I am enclosing here for your reading 
some excerpts from letters we received from 
papers using our column. Also enclosed are six 
samples of “Aunt Hannah.” The price of this 
column for your paper is only 40c a day. 

(Then follow through with more or less the 
sample type of letter given in Example A.) 





N the map drawn here I have shown 
graphically what is meant by selling a 

column only to papers in non-conflicting 
circulation territories. In Cincinnati there 
are three daily papers. You may offer your 
column to only one of these papers. Around 
Cincinnati, within a vicinity of 25 miles are 
a number of small towns. You may not 
offer your column to any of these towns if 
one of the Cincinnati papers buys your 
column. 

However, if none of the Cincinnati papers 
bought your column, and you sold it to the 
Hamilton paper, you could also sell it to 
one of the small suburban papers in Cin- 
cinnati as well as to the papers in Milford, 
Oxford, Wyoming and other small towns 
around Cincinnati because the circulation of 
these papers does not extend much beyond 
their own little hamlets. 

How much should you charge for your 
column? This depends on the circulation 
of the paper to which you are selling it, plus 
their ability to pay a good rate, plus the 
amount of territory that is closed out for 
you if you sell them. Thus the same daily 
column that takes five inches of space would 
cost the New York Herald Tribune $10 a 
day, and some little paper off in Michigan, 
only $0.40 a day or $2.40 a week for six 
issues. A weekly column that would cost 
the Chicago Tribune $15 a week might be 
sold to a tiny newspaper in Alabama for 
$0.75 a week. A column that is already 
proved to have reader interest and which 
has been built up over a period of years and 
plugged by big city newspapers brings the 
author fancy figures. 

Thus O, O. MclIntyre’s daily column is 
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worth $20 a day minimum to a newspaper 
in a city of 400,000. Winchell’s column is 
worth around the same. In Chicago, New 
York, Los Angeles or another large city, big 
name columns that have been snow balled 
up for some years, will bring up to $50 
a day. 

Higher rates are only paid for freak col- 
umns such as the recent Coolidge column. 
Mrs. Roosevelt would bring a higher price 
than $50 a day, but such columns are freaks 
and don’t affect the average rate as far as 
the writer starting off with a new column is 
concerned. 


For such a writer, his daily column 
should bring no less than fifty cents a day 
and not much more than $10 a day for a 
big metropolitan daily. This estimate is 
based on a column running about 500 words, 
or less. On a weekly column of 500 words 
or less the rates should not go under $1 a 
week and normally not over $15. If you 
mail 500 newspapers and your column is 
any good, and your letter intelligent, as well 
as neat and professional looking, you should 
be able to sell 10 papers on that one mail- 
ing. It takes about 15 papers taking a daily 
column, and 18 papers taking a weekly col- 
umn to show you any kind of profit for 
your work. It is not difficult to build a col- 
umn with any merit that is selling at a low 
price to 50 papers in three year’s time. And 
that means an income of approximately $75 
a day for a daily column or $175 a week 
for a weekly column. Many syndicates offer 
the editor a choice of either a weekly or a 
daily column. The weekly column runs 
longer than the daily column and does not 
carry such timely copy. Daily copy should 
be at the newspaper’s office no less than 8 
days in advance of publications ; and weekly 
columns should be at the publisher’s office 
three weeks in advance. 


HE samples of your column that you 

send to editors should be mimeographed 
or multigraphed on cheap plain white paper, 
size 8x11 and double spaced. Multigraphing 
should cost no more than $3 for 1,000 8x11 
sheets. Thus since you are enclosing six 
different columns, each one a separate sheet 
of paper, the cost is $18. Mimeographing 
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looks almost as good and costs about 35% 
less. I would not advise buying a duplicat- 
ing machine until your column shows life in 
the way of sales. I would also not advise 
starting to self syndicate a column of your 
own from scratch—that is without studying 
Editor and Publisher as I have suggested, 
or without using printed stationery and per- 
sonally typed letters. You are competing 
with some pretty high toned outfits and you 
can’t do it and look like a tramp. Here is 
an itemized list of your expenses: 


Stamps for mailing 500 letters to 500 











newspapers .. $ 45.00 
Multigraphing ........ 18.00 
Editor and Publisher’s Newspaper Market 

Guide 2.00 
Editor and Publisher’s Syndicate Section...... 30 


Printing, Stationery and Stock (good bond).. 4.00 
Printing—500 return envelopes. ..............:0 3.00 
500 heavy envelopes for mailing out all 





material 2.00 
Critical opinion of your column............ up to 1000 
Miscellaneous and extra supplies.................... 10.00 

$ 94.30 


You will notice that my expense sheet 
calls for mailing 500 letters, while previ- 
ously I suggested that you select only 100 
papers. After you mail your first 100 let- 
ters, you may wish to change the letter be- 
fore sending out the balance of 400. Thus 
your first 100 is in the nature of a test. 
Less than 100 (which is 5% of all daily 
newspapers published) is not a fair or accu- 
rate test. 


Some of the country papers do not come 
out daily or weekly ; they issue two or some- 
times three times a week. Editor and Pub- 
lisher’s “Market Guide” makes special note 
of these. To such papers, you offer your 
weekly or daily column as you think best. 

There remains but one point to be cov- 
ered: copyright. First, you cannot copyright 
a title. Is that clear to those up in the gal- 
lery? I repeat. You cannot copyright a 
title. You can however, register a title with 
the Bureau of Patents at Washington, 
D. C. To do this you must go through a 
lot of hocus pocus and fill out a number of 
forms, as well as supply a drawing of your 
title on special paper drawn to a specific 
size. The cost of registration is $25. Until 
your column gets going, I don’t think it is 
worth the money. Common law, and prior- 
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ity of use in interstate commerce protects 
you whether or not your title is registered. 


The title, Wrirrr’s Dicest, for instance, 
is not registered. Yet no one else could use 
it because we have established priority of 
use beyond doubt, and have used it in 48 
states in interstate commerce. 

Anyone, however, could register and own 
the title Writer’s Dicrest by simply send- 
ing $25 to the Patent Office and complying 
with the red tape. If that person tried to 
use the title however, in any way whatso- 
ever, it would only be a matter of days be- 
fore he was jailed for theft, and his busi- 
ness stopped by injunction. 

Registration legally proves priority; but 
active interstate use does the same thing. I 
would advise that you do not register your 
title as I have never heard of any editor 
stealing an idea from a free lance column 
submitted. 


Now, let’s move on to copyright. You 
cannot copyright a manuscript unless you 
submit two printed copies of it with $2 to 
the Registrar of Copyright at Washington, 
D. C., and fill out the usual form. You can- 
not copyright a script that is multigraphed 
or mimeographed, the only exceptions being 
plays. I don’t think the protection given you 
by governmental copyright is worth, in this 
case, the $2 plus the printing expense that 
it costs: When your column has been built 


If you wish to order the Market Guide and the 
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up to a point that you can afford $2 daily 
for the copyright, do it. Until then for- 
get copyright and registration. Responsible 
people don’t steal literary material. They 
may do it in the pictures and in the song 
business (in fact they do) but in newspaper 
and magazine work, it’s not done. 

The last point is the “head” or title for 
your column. You may either get an artist 
friend to draw a neat little one column one 
inch deep boxed head illustrating your title, 
or you may simply write the words out and 
let the newspaper box it in type to suit 
themselves. 

The chances are that amateur art will 
hurt the first impression the editor will get 
from your. column. Even the fact that your 
artist would draw the column in anything 
but India ink, would show a certain profes- 
sional lack of knowledge on your part that 
would be harmful. 

It is best to do without an illustrated head 
and simply title your column with the words 
in question. Stay away from illustrating 
your head with asterisks, dashes, exclama- 
tion marks, etc. All you need to separate 
your column’s title from the beginning of 
the title is two inches of white space. 

And all you need to get started, judging 
by a lot of columns I read, is a lot of gut. 
But you need that to do most anything well 

. and that can’t be taught by even a 
Brain Trust. 


Syndicate Section issued by Editor and Publisher, 


use this convenient coupon. 


Editor 

Writer’s Digest 

22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send me postpaid a copy of Editor and Publisher’s Feature Syndicate Section, listing addresses of all 
syndicates, names of all features, grouped by subject. I enclose 30 cents. 


Send me postpaid one copy of Editor and Publisher’s Market Guide, listing each of the 1,910 news- 
papers with the address, name, circulation, staff, as well as a tremendous amount of valuable data 
about newspapers. This bound book contains 244 pages, and is 13x94. I enclose $2.00. The Feature 
Syndicate Section and the Market Guide in no way duplicate each other. 


Both the “Market Guide” and the Feature Syndicate Section may be purchased with a new, renewal, 


or extension subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for $3.50. I dm enclosing $3.50 please check here (J 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


Each month WRITER’S DIGEST covers New York City mar- 
kets, and usually several other publishing centers as well. Last 
month, Toronto, Nashville, Detroit, and Des Moines were covered 
in addition to New York. This month only New York is covered to 
allow space for other types of equally valuable articles. ‘ 

Miss Bradfield, head of our national market staff, is an editor 
of one of the Popular Publications magazines in New York and 
was, before that, a Fiction House editor for years. 


APPY New Year, everybody! 
H That’s a wish right from the bot- 

tom of my heart for every single 
writer who is studying these market notes. 
¢ Things really do seem to be improving on 
the editorial front, and one can mention 
prosperity a little bit above a whisper, with- 
out being afraid that the big bad wolf is go- 
ing to jump out from around the next cor- 
ner. So up and at it, all you manuscript 
hounds, keep the typewriter polished up and 
never mind the neighbors’ cries about the 
noise. 
¢ Pardon me if I seem to concentrate con- 
tinually on the pulp* paper markets. But 
I’m interested in helping you all sell. And 
unless you are an unsuspected genius, it is 
in the huge and ever-increasing pulp paper 
field that your real chances of developing 
markets are to be found. There’s where you 
begin to make a name for yourself—where 
the average person’s feet first find the rough 
road to fame. And believe it or not, most 
of our best known and most prosperous au- 
thors of the big-time smooth-paper maga- 
zines got their scripts accepted first in the 
pulps! 
* Incidentally, rapid changes in needs, 
rates, and even in the magazines themselves 
occur in the pulp field. The smooth paper 
magazines remain fairly static from month 


*For the man who just came in, may we re-define a 
pulp paper magazine? It is one printed on coarse wood 
pulp paper. Go to any news stand and look at a copy of 
Adventure, Short Stories, The Spider, Black Mask, Black 
Bat, etc. Feel the paper on which the magasine is printed. 
It is coarse. Thus the name pulp paper magazine. A 
slick paper magazine such as Delineatcr, Ladies Home 
Journal, etc., gets its name because the paper on which it 
is printed is smooth or slick. 


to month, and their needs change slowly. 

If you are writing for either the detec- 
tive or the love field, you should have copies 
of the two new Tower magazines by now— 
Alibi and Ardent Love. The addresses of 
both of these are 55 Fifth Avenue. And as 
they are paying “good rates” (they vary 
according to the author) and on acceptance, 
you will find it worth your while to study 
these magazines. 
¢ Alibi uses both short stories and novel- 
ettes—the former in preferred lengths 
ranging up to 6000 words, and the latter 
running 15,000 to 25,000 words. Action is 
stressed in these stories, not the deductive 
sort of detective treatment. Frank McNelis 
is the editor. 
¢ On Ardent Love, the magazine itself 
gives “Barbara Stone” as editor—a contents 
page name. Serials are used in this publi- 
cation, as well as shorts up to 6000 words in 
length and novelettes. More first-person ma- 
terial is included than third person. But 
this is not the usual “confessional” type, 
please note. It is straight love-romance 
with a combination of the sex touch and 
the glamorous slant. Be sure to study this 
magazine with particular care before sub- 
mitting material, as this varies considerably 
from the usual love-story pattern. 

Did you hear that the Dell Publishing 
Company has picked up its file cases and 
typewriters and telephones and moved 
from 100 Fifth Avenue up to 149 Madi- 
son Avenue. Be sure to make a note of 
this new address in your files. (And if you 
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are coming to New York to call, you might 
also add that this number is near East 32nd 
Street.) 

Do you know which magazines this in- 
cludes? Dell publishes a big string: Ace 
High, All Detective, All Western, Ballyhoo, 
Film Fun, Modern Romances, Modern 
Screen, Radio Stars, Five Novels Monthly, 
War Birds, Sweetheart Stories, Western 
Romances, and Danger Trails. And a good 
string of markets it is, too, to be selling 
these days. For reports are pretty prompt, 
according to what writers tell me, and pay- 
ment follows rapidly. 


CE High, incidentally, has shifted its 
editorial policies a bit. No more sport 
stories are being used. And the general tone 
of the book is now more he-manish than 
befere. Not quite so young in its appeal. 
All Detective is a good open market right 
now. This uses shorts up to 5000 and nov- 
elettes to 25,000 words. Make your ideas 
as unusual and outstanding as possible. And 
keep to the action type of detective work. 
Nobody seems to like the easy-chair detec- 
tive these days. Blood and thunder, menace 
and murder are the rule. Carson Mowre is 
editor of this. 
¢ International Detective Magazine, for- 
merly located at 247 Park Avenue, moved 
down to 41 East 42nd Street, and then 
seems to have passed out of the picture. 
Anyway, it is not in the market now. But 
the same company, Fiction Guild in Room 
712, 41 East 42nd Street, are putting out 
those two new magazines called The World 
Adventurer and The World Man Hunters. 
At the office, they were very chary about 
giving out information. But I gleaned this 
much for you. Robert S. Ament is the 
backer. Payment is said to be on acceptance 
for both magazines, but it is only about a 
half cent a word. Both are monthly, selling 
at fifteen cents. The World Adventurer 
uses adventure shorts of about 5,000 to 
7,000 words and novelettes of 12,000 to 
18,000 words. The World Man Hunters 
uses shorter lengths: 3000 to 7000 words 
for shorts and 12,000 to 15,000 words for 
novelettes. And by the way, don’t confuse 
the name of this company which is Fiction 
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Guild with that association of writers which 
is named the American Fiction Guild. No 
connection, 

¢ These detective magazines are so nearly 
alike in name that it is almost impossible to 
keep them straight. And when their offices 
are in the same building—! Well, do your 
best. 

J. J. Harvey’s magazine, Detective, is in 
room 2211 of that same building, 41 East 
42nd Street. Also in the same office is 
Harold Hersey and his new magazines 
(none of which are buying anything from 
outside.) The Twice-a-month Love Book 
Magazine, doesn’t want any contributions 
for at least six months, so don’t look long- 
ingly at it—except to read. 

Detective was formerly down at 98 Park 
Place, and Delo Publications is the incor- 
porated name. Payment is a half cent and 
up, made on publication. Short stories and 
novelettes up to 10,000 words are being 
used, 
¢ Mystery League at 11 West 42nd Street 
is the intriguing mystery-detective monthly 
put out by Ellery Queen on pulp paper but 
in large size. The piece de resistance of this 
is a novel of 65,000 words—they are ex- 
acting about this length—for which a flat 
rate of five hundred dollars is paid on pub- 
lication, which means the ténth of the month 
preceding date of issue. This includes all 
serial rights, by the way. Short stories of 
2000 to 7000 words are also wanted. And 
they assure me over there that the new 
writer is just as welcome as the well known 
one, although for obvious reasons the latter 
gets better rates, There is no definite rate 
of payment on the short stories and the arti- 
cles. These last may run the same lengths 
as short stories—2000 to 7000 words. Note 
that no novelettes are wanted at present. 
¢ Another detective monthly which varies 
its rates according to the name of the au- 
thor is the Black Bat. This is edited, as you 
recall,.by Percy Waxman at 103 Park Ave- 
nue. Rates start at a half cent a word— 
low, to be sure. But he seems to be building 


for a strong future. Detective-action with’ 


mystery is the slant here. And 10,000 words 
is the best length. 
¢ By the time you read these notes, Rose 
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Wyn’s new books—or at least, her new love 
story magazine—will be on the stands. At 
the moment of writing, this was not yet out, 
and editors don’t reveal secrets ahead of 
time, you know. So you will have to find 
out for yourselves the title. But Mrs. Wyn 
did give me some suggestions for those writ- 
ers who wish to submit manuscripts. There 
will be no serials used. All stories com- 
plete. Short stories should be from 2000 to 
5000 words and novelettes from 9000 to 
15,000 words. These must be of the glam- 
orously romantic sort. No sex angle per- 
mitted. Love verse will be used as fillers— 
short lengths. Or an occasional poem, if 
very, very good, might be given a full page. 
Rates of pay are average, and payment will 
be made “shortly after acceptance.” There 
is no connection between Mrs. Wyn’s com- 
pany and Magazine Publishers which her 
husband, A. A. Wyn, runs. Mrs. Wyn’s 
office is at 56 West 45th Street. 

This note about a manuscript rejected 
from Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, will give you a good slant on what 
Miss Daisy Bacon likes and doesn’t like for 
her magazine: 

“Although we are getting a bit broader 
minded than we used to be, we are still a 
bit wary of heroines who, in the good old- 
fashioned sense, lose their virtue even inno- 
cently.” 

Glamorous love tales are wanted here, 
you see. And the best length is 5000 words. 
* Conflict, 101 Park Avenue, has graduated 
from a quarterly into a bi-monthly. This 
pays low rates on publication. Uses adven- 
ture, Western, and action-detective material 
—shorts up to 5000 words; novels of 50,000 
to 60,000 words. Frederick Gardner edits it. 
¢ Esquire, that very swanky man’s quar- 
terly, made such a hit that it has been turned 
into a monthly! The price will remain at 
fifty cents. High rates are paid on accept- 
ance, for articles with special masculine in- 
terest of 1500 to 2500 words. Sophisticated 
stuff wanted. Arnold Gingrich edits this. 
The address is 40 East 34th Street. 


All America Sports seems to be supplied 
with material rather largely bys newspaper 
sports writers and doesn’t buy much from 
outside this picked group. The rates are re- 
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ported to be low. The editor is Nat Fleisher. 
The address is Madison Square Garden Ar- 
cade. This is associated with Ring. Both arti- 
cles and fiction are used in this new monthly 
—baseball, football, boxing, hockey, etc. It is, 
I think, something of a near competitor to 
Street and Smith’s Sport Story, which will 
give you an idea of its type. Only a little 
more mature. 

¢ Love Revels is another new monthly with 
a definitely sexy slant. Frank Armer edits 
this at 53 Park Place, and the company is 
called Forward Publications. Very short 
stories are preferred, but they may run up 
to 3500 words. And though sex situations 
are wanted, they should not be the usual 
risque sort of thing. Sort of a delicate line 
to draw, but you can do it if you try. -Half 
a cent on publication is the reward if you 
succeed. 

No more weird stories are wanted for 
Astounding Stories, says Orlin Tremaine, 
the editor. Stick to straight pseudo-science. 
But within that limit, let your brain work 
out its most remarkable ideas. Payment on 
acceptance for short stories of 7500 words 
and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. 
Address: 79 Seventh Avenue. 

You have two months to go, if you are 
competing in the Atlantic Monthly prize 
novel competition. March 1, 1934 is the 
closing date. And ten thousand dollars the 
stake. ; 
Doubleday, Doran has branched out with 
a Junior Mystery Club. Over this imprint 
they will publish mystery stories for juven- 
ile readers. One title will be selected each 
month and featured on the same plan that 
they use in their Crime Club campaigns. 
There’s an opening for book-length mys- 
teries which are suitable for youngsters. 
Garden City, New York, is the address. 

Doubleday, Doran offers a prize of one 
thousand dollars for the best novel written 
by an author who has had a story published 
in the magazine, Story. The contest closes 
November 1, 1934. The judges will prob- 
ably be Harry E. Maule, Martha Foley, and 
Lewis Gannett. Story is now a monthly, 
published at 22 East 57th Street. 

After some financial upset, Long & Smith 
announce that they are very active once 
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more and going ahead with an enlarged pub- 
lishing schedule. Their latest development 
is the loose-leaf idea, and they are putting 
out a book on bridge in this form, with 
place for the buyer to insert additional ma- 
terial. 

A new magazine for game-lovers is 
Squash-Badminton. This is put out month- 
ly during the six-months season of these 
games, and is devoted to articles on any 
phases of the two games, with news notes 
and photographs. Payment is about three- 
fourths of a cent on publication. The edi- 
tor is Robert C. Hynson, The address, 500 
Fifth Avenue. 

Will C. Lengel, who has been associate 
editor of the Cosmopolitan, has just gone 
over to Liberty as associate editor. Cosmo- 
politan buys from new writers if their work 
is especially good and well done. This 
means shorts, of course. But big names 
seem to mean more here than in any other 
editorial office. If you have something of 
exceptionally high grade, and with good, 
strong, popular appeal, you might try it— 
either short stories or articles. The address 
is 58th Street and Eighth Avenue. Short- 
shorts are used here. Rates are always good, 
and payment on acceptance. 

The New Yorker pays good rates for gag 
lines with picture ideas. Even if you submit 
a drawing with the gag, they may have one 
of their popular artists do the picture any- 
way. But they pay well, whether or not 
your drawing is used. Address: 25 West 
45th Street. 

Collier’s also pays high rates for those 
clever cartoons with gag lines—as much as 
fifty dollars. Address: 250 Park Avenue. 
This magazine is a good market for clever, 
light love stories up to 5000 words and for 
short shorts. Your style must be fairly so- 
phisticated to hit this market. 

Liberty, 1926 Broadway, may advertise 
novel-length stories, but they consider al- 
most any length. That Ursula Parrott novel 
which has been running in four installments 
is only about 18,000 words long. Articles 
must have timely interest. And _ stories 
should preferably be of the romantic type, 
often with a humorous twist to them. 

V. V. McNitt has resigned as executive 
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editor of the new national weekly, Today. 
This is the Vincent Astor publication at 152 
West 42nd Street. 

99-er is a new magazine devoted to women 
and flying. It is edited at 116 East 11th 
Street. 

The editors of Minority, a new, unillus- 
trated monthly, are soliciting contributions 
of brief short stories, articles, poems and 
paragraph comments. Controversial mate- 
rial is acceptable, but entertainment rather 
than instruction is the general policy. Office 
—35 East 9th Street. 

Another magazine for young writers is 
on the way. This is called the Little Maga- 
zine, and will be issued every two months 
by Harry Davis and Henrietta Tepper at 
165 West 13th Street. Payment seems 
doubtful. 

Proscenium, the magazine published by 
the Repertory Playhouse Associates, is 
looking for short articles on subjects related 
to the theater. Contributions may be sent to 
Harold Baumstone, the editor, at 1034 Lex- 
ington Avenue. 

Fight is the title of a new periodical 
against war, which is being published at 104 
Fifth Avenue. This magazine is the official 
organ of the American League Against War 
and Fascism. 

A contest limited to members of writers’ 
clubs, groups, and student of short story 
classes is announced by J. Louis Stoll, editor 
of A Year Book, 721 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Short stories of not over 
5,000 words on the American scene may be 
submitted up to July 1, 1934. There will be 
cash prizes and publication in the September 
issue for the two best stories, and a year’s 
subscription to the magazine for the next 
ten stories. 


Drug Topics, 330 West 42nd Street, pays 
one dollar each for unusual drug facts that 
can be illustrated for “It’s a Fact” page. 

Grocery Trade News, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
has been bought out by Food Field Re- 
porter, 330 West 42nd Street, and has been 
merged with it. 

Original jokes with a grocery store twist 
are wanted by the Progressive Grocer, 161 
Sixth Avenue. The editor, Carl W. Dip- 
man, pays a dollar apiece for all those used. 
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Love Is 


RACE works behind the counter of 
that little store where you get the 


2 most marvelous house-dresses for 


almost nothing. Mary is a telephone opera- 
tor who paints her fingernails as red as a 
sunset and wishes she had a boy friend more 
thrilling than John who lives in the board- 
inghouse next door. Grace and Mary are 
the readers of the love stories you write for 


By Minna Barpon 






In Style 





market in one of the love pulp magazines. 

In the years that I’ve been writing, 
there have never been so many of these 
magazines as there are today. New 
ones, Old ones. Revived ones. 

Standard love pulps. Naive love pulps. 
Semi-sophisticated love-pulps. Love pulps 
that are almost sex-y but not quite sex-y 
enough to put themselves out of the love- 


er 


pulp magazines. 
Mary’s Aunt Liz- 
zie who hasn’t had 
a love-affair in her 
whole withered life 
reads your love 
stories too. Grace’s 
mother, who has had 
two rather colorless 
husbands and longs 
for a third who is a 
he-man with lots of 
money and a tender 
line of speech often 
picks up the maga- 


pulp class. 





AN? here is Minna Bardon back again 
with one of her priceless articles on the 
love pulps. Every one of these magazines 
has carried from two to thirty of Minna’s 
stories . . . So you count on the accuracy 
and conclusions of this article. 

To us, Minna herself is one of the best 
trends of the pulp paper market. 


At this writing, she is so far back on 
orders that we had to mind the twins, make 
dinner, and take dictation to get the article. 
Read it, study it, and remember that BEFORE 
even La Bardon starts on a pulp paper love 
story, she reads the last issue of the maga- 
zine to which she intends to sell the story. 


I know one writer 
who thinks that the 
love pulp editors just 
buy from a chosen 
clique, because she 
herself hasn’t been 
able to make the 
grade at any of 
them. I asked to see 
one of the stories 
she was ranting 
about the other day 
and I wasn’t sur- 
prised. 








zine as Grace puts it Should you do less? 


down. 





“T sent it to the 
Saturday Evening 








These people weep 
at your sob-torn speeches, smile at your ten- 
der scenes and sigh with satisfaction when 
the fragrance of orange blossoms and the 
chime of wedding bells finish your story. 

If you’re the kind of person who hates 
crowds of ordinary folks, who stays out of 
the five-and-ten cent stores when the Christ- 
mas rush comes along, who dislikes smells 
of perfumes at less than ten dollars an 
ounce or silk stockings at less than five dol- 
lars a pair, then you’d better write your 
story for Harper's or the Mercury and for- 
get about the love-pulps. 

But if you can picture yourself as Grace 
or Mary—an underprivileged girl, who may 
be lacking in tastes for Ming vases or first 
editions but who knows a good love affair 


when she meets one, then you may find a 
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Post and Mc- 
Call’s,” she said, “and they both sent it back 
so I figured I might as well sell it to a pulp 
magazine as let it rest in my desk drawer 
but the editor had her own gang, I guess, 
because she just sent it back with a rejec- 
tion slip.” 

The story was just a typical slick paper 
love story—only not good enough to get 
past a slick-paper office boy. Slick paper 
technique and pulp paper technique are 
entirely different. 

I know that. I should know it after writ- 
ing stories for the pulps for several years. 
Yet I fall down on the job once in a while, 
too. Just the other day, Miss Bacon, of 
Love Story, sent back a story to be changed. 
I had let some slick paper technique slip in. 
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wi you begin to talk about love 
pulps you start with Street & Smith’s 
good old “Love Story Magazine,” %9 7th 

LOVE STORY Ave., N. Y. It’s the 
79 7th Ave. N. Ystandard of this type of 
magazine. Miss Bacon likes her heroines 
modern. She doesn’t object to an occasional 
cocktail or a cigarette or even an embarras- 
sing situation (if it’s not too embarrassing). 
After all, a heroine is a heroine, and must 
be good and sweet and darling, if she is to 
be worthy of the hero’s love. 

But just because the story is modern 
doesn’t mean that you can have a compli- 
cated plot full of sophisticated wisecracks 
and web-plot construction. 

Stories for Love Story must have plots 
that are easy for Mary and Grace to under- 
stand. 

Mary and Grace want to know what their 
heroines and heroes look like, what they do, 
what they wear, where they go, how they 
feel, what they say. 

A current issue of Love Story has a plot 
built on the same genéral idea as a plot that 
recently appeared in the slicks. 

It was much the same as the words of 


Dorothy Parker: 


“Men seldom make passes 
At girls that wear glasses,” 


Each story was, in its way, perfect, and a 
comparison between the two will show you 
the difference between a pulp story and a 
slick story on the same theme. 

The pulp story tells about Connie who 
was nearsighted but who didn’t want to 
wear glasses because she was afraid that her 
looks would be spoiled. 

The heroine of the slick story is just as 
beautiful as Connie but less vain. This 
heroine (who is also nearsighted and spec- 
tacle-less) has a mother who wants the 
daughter to marry well. 

In the pulp story the man didn’t want to 
marry the girl before she bought the spec- 
tacles because he thought she was too beau- 
tiful to be the satisfied wife of a poor man. 
In the slick story there’s a little more com- 
plicated motive; the man doesn’t want the 
type of girl who'd cut off her nose to spite 
her face. In other words, if she was so vain 
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that she’d risk blindness because she feared 
spoiling her beauty, then he didn’t want her 
at all. 

The difference, then, is not in plot, but in 
motive. 

If you read five consecutive issues of the 
Love Story Magazine and make a synopsis 
of your plots, you'll find that you have at 
your fingertips almost all of the formula 
love story plots. Miss Bacon is sincere 
when she tells you to read the book. 

“All-Story,’ the Munsey book at 280 
Broadway—the book edited by Miss Amita 

ALL-STORY Fairgrieve —is just a 
280 Broadway, N. Y. little more hectic in 
plot types than Love Story. Miss Fairgrieve 
welcomes melodrama when it’s love melo- 
drama, not plot melodrama—that is, the plot 
must turn on the love affair and not on 
some outside happening. A typical story in 
a recent issue was about a girl who had just 
broken off with a man because she found 
that he was married. He offered to get a 
divorce and marry her, but she thought of 
his child and refused. In the meantime the 
man’s step-brother, himself the child of a 
divorced home, decided to save his step- 
brother from the wiles of this female. So 
he kidnapped her and took her in his car to 
his island kingdom. 





Of course, eventually he falls in love 
with her and discovers that she hadn’t in- 
tended to do his brother wrong after all. 
Plenty of heart-throbs, rather shallow char- 
acter delineation, and conversation that is 
not nearly as unnatural as some love-story 
conversation. That’s typical. An unconven- 
tional situation, handled very seriously in- 
stead of lightly and effervescently as the sex 
magazines would handle it. And the girl, 
the heroine, is chaste, though hard-boiled. 
“Tender, under the crust, like good bread,” 
as a young writer once said. 

Besides these two old guards, there are 
many newer love pulps. “Lovers,” edited 

LOVERS by Harriett Bradfield, 
205 EB. 42nd St, N.Y. at 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y., advertises itself as grown-up ro- 
mance. Miss Bradfield wants emotional, 
dramatic material, but she doesn’t want mel- 
odrama. She insists upon really well writ- 
ten material with regular folks in them, 
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natural conversation and believable episodes. 

One of the most forceful stories in a cur- 
rent issue of Lovers Magazine is the story 
of the secretary to a prominent lawyer. She 
loves her employer and he loves her, but 
when he is elected mayor, she refuses to let 
him get a divorce and marry her because 
she is afraid that his career may be hurt 
by his divorce and remarriage. A gangster 
boss in the town engineers a marrige be- 
tween the girl and another man because (he 
tells the girl) it’s the only way to keep 
scandal away from the mayor’s name. But 
the new husband double-crosses the gang- 
ster, tells the young wife all the facts that 
will save her other (and unofficial husband ) 
from the wrath of the voters. Of course, 
the girl saves her sweetheart, who gets a 
divorce and marries her after her own mar- 
riage has been annulled. 

The girl has been the mayor’s mistress. 
Yet this is by no means a sex story—only 
a story of the modern girl who “loves dan- 
gerously,” as the editor said not long ago. 


NOTHER moderately new magazine is 
“Romantic Love Secrets” at 60 Mur- 
ray St., N. Y. The editor is Mary Gnaed- 
ROMANTIC LOVE SECRETS inger, who 
60 Murray St., N. Y. wants. excit- 
ing love stories. As she said in a recent letter : 
“T have dozens of good but not exciting 
shorts on hand. What I need is very snappy 
shorts with maybe a little excitement in the 
situations which may be a bit gay or naughty 
but not objectionably so . . . plenty of glamor 
to disguise, at any rate .. .” 

One of the star stories in the current issue 
is one about the little sister of a beautiful 
girl. Little Sister loves the man to whom 
Big Sister is engaged. But Big Sister is 
playing with a married man and when the 
man gives her a valuable ring she explains 
it to her fiancé by saying that the ring was 
a gift to Little Sister. Of course, at this, 
the fiancé discovers who he really loves 
(Little Sister) and the story ends with the 
appropriate clinch. 

Not strikingly original and yet rather 
emotional and dramatic, in its Own way. 

Then there’s “Thrilling Love Stories,’ at 
570 Seventh Ave., in New York. Your love 
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THRILLING LOVE STORIES Stories for this 
570 7th Ave., N. Y. place must al- 


so be dramatic and emotional. Yet they often 
use the “natural” type of love story. I have 
occassionally seen in this book love stories 
that differed very little from the “young 
romance” that the women’s magazines carry. 
(I sold them one like that some time ago— 
one called “Love Advertises,” about a girl 
who engaged a man in an advertising agency 
to put on a campaign to get her a husband. 
Of course, the advertising man was the 
husband—she got him.) 

“Charm Story,” at 537 S. Dearborn St., 
in Chicago, IIl., has been using stories very 

CHARM STORY much like the 
537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. more naive 
group of the Love Story Magazine type. 
But recently the editor, Mr. Ralph Daigh, 
wrote me that he was changing the editorial 
policy and was beginning to buy much more 
sex-y material. So far as I can judge, I 
think that he means a more emotional and 
dramatic and sex-y type of love story rather 
than the type of story generally known as 
the sex story. 

“Sweetheart Stories,’ at 100 Fifth Ave., 
is being edited by Lyon Mearson, who is not 
SWEETHEART STORIES buying very heav- 

100 Sth Ave., N. Y. ily. But the stories 
that he does buy seem to be a cross between 
the romantically glamorous type and the 
more emotional dramatic story. 

“Love Revels,’ at 53 Park Place, N. Y., 
edited by Frank Armer, wants, according to 

LOVE REVELS 2 recent letter from the 
53 Park Place, N. Y. editor: 

“Emotionally dramatic love stories up to 
3,000 words .. . Modern. . . not sordid or 
depressing . . . a note of gaiety and effer- 
vescent life in stories . . . heroines modern 
and enticing—girls who know how to live 
vividly and love dangerously.” 

These, too, are love stories, with a spice 
of danger in them. 

“Honeymoon Tales,” % W. 22nd St., 
N. Y., edited by Miss Patricia Rogers, after 
HONEYMOON TALES @ session as a sex 

7 W. 22nd St., N. Y- book, has_ recently 
changed to a love book. The latest requests 
are for sophisticated stories tinged with 
glamorous love. 
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Besides this long list, there are two more 
new love story pulps. One of these hasn’t 


PERIODICAL HOUSE €ven appeared as this 

56 W. 45th St, N. Y. article goes to press. 
It is reported to be published by Mrs. Rose 
Wyn (at Periodical House) wife of the 
publisher of Magazine Publishers. So far 
we have had no explanations of exactly what 
type of love pulp stories are wanted. 


The last of these books is Tower Publica- 


tions new book, Ardent Love. This is an _ 


ARDENT LOVE odd combination of the 
55 Sth Ave., N. Y. emotionally dramatic love 
story and what appears to be confession 
stories. They aren’t the True Story type 
of confession stories, but rather the type 
used in such magazines as Macfadden’s 
Dream World, and Lyon Mearson’s Modern 
Romances. In other words, first person love 
confessions instead of just confession stories. 


There are one or two other books of this 
type, but just at present they are using re- 
prints, so there’s no use including them here. 

I have often heard Tower’s “Illustrated 
Love Magazine” and “Home Magazine’”’ in- 
cluded, too, with the group of love pulps. 
This isn’t strictly true, because the technique 
used for these is smooth paper technique al- 
though the plots often sound rather pulp- 
paperish. 


TYPICAL love pulp plot, allowing for 

difference in technique which vary with 
each magazine, contains three main char- 
acters: Hero, heroine and villain. Often 
the villain is a villainess or even a villainous 
circumstance. At any rate, the story usually 
begins with these three involved in some 
sort of mess into which they have pulled 
themselves. In the old-fashioned type of 
love story, the heroine got herself in a hole 
and the hero came along and pulled her out 
of the hole, defeating the villain (or vil- 
lainess or villainous circumstance). After 
this, there were wedding bells and orange 
blossoms. 

Nowadays the general tendency is for the 
girl, because she is a modern young person, 
who likes to “live vividly and love danger- 
ously,” to have a hand in pulling herself out 
of the mess into which she has gotten her- 
self. 
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Always remember that the girl, no matter 
how hard-boiled or unconventional she may 
seem, must be worthy of being a heroine. 
That is, her lack of morals must be justified 
in her own mind or the mind of your reader, 
or the reader must see reasons why she does 
the things she does. 

The hero must be worthy of being loved 
by the fine character which the heroine must 
be (even if she is hard-boiled or uncon- 
ventional ). 

There must be enough drama (or melo- 
drama) in the story to justify whatever 
length you use in your pages. Don’t pad. 
On the other hand, don’t make your plot and 
characters so complicated that the average 
reader of pulp paper magazines doesn’t know 
quite what you’re talking about. 

When you write love scenes, remember to 
write love scenes—don’t just skip over the 
tender moments and say “and so they were 
married.” The readers of these magazines 
want to know exactly what the man said 
when he proposed and just before he kissed 
her for the first time. 


Grace who reads your stories and works 
behind the counter of the store—Mary who 
paints her fingernails red and works a tele- 
phone switchboard but also reads your 
stories—both of them want to know all sorts 
of things about your heroine. What does 
she wear? How does she look when he 
kisses her? What are her emotions at an 
exciting moment? 

In order to give you the style of this type 
of story, I’m going to pluck bodily a few 
paragraphs from several of the mazagines. 
Remember, please, that these paragraphs are 
not a substitute for the magazines them- 
selves—it’s only sensible to read and study 
the magazines if you want to write for them. 


From All-Story: 

“Neither Jan nor Steve looked up. The man’s 
head was bent, his face hiding against her throat, 
and clinging to her convulsively, he was saying in 
a muffled tone: “I’m so sorry, so ashamed. Jan, 
I’ll go down on my knees to you if you want me 
to. Only don’t leave me—don’t go. Stay and let 
me try to make you love me. I’ve been a beast to 
you, but I can be decent .. .” 

From Love Story: 

“When they were alone, Randolph drew Jane 
to him. He kissed her lips, her tear-wet eyes, 
held her tenderly close in his arms. “My love,” 


(Continued to page 64) 
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Writing 


for the 


Automobile Magazines 


By Jack BEATER 


' \ J OULD you care to write for auto- 
motive publications? Material for 
them is purchased everyday, and 

from free-lance writers, too. Most publica- 
tions in this field are owned by responsible 
concerns who issue a group of titles covering 
many lines. In such a set-up it is not un- 
usual for the weak sisters to be carried along 
until better times by the more prosperous 
members of the family,—and hence the 
writer continues to 


N the first class we have articles which 
I instruct the shop foreman, mechanic or 
service station employee in the art of labor 
saving short cuts,\the use of new tools, and 
how to perform special operations. Being 
semi-technical in nature the field is rather 
automatically restricted to free-lancers with 
a first-hand knowledge of their subject; 
novices beware. 

The typical merchandising article tells just 

how and why Bill 





collect. Taken as a 
whole the automobile 
magazines are a very 
reliable group. 

The field is com- 
posed of some thirty 
odd magazines which 
cover the general and 
specialty branches 
of the industry, as 
well as a number 
which are aimed at 
the man at the wheel 





This is the kind of article we enjoy bring- 
ing to our readers. An expert, experienced 
trade journal writer covers thoroughly and 
in great detail every magazine in one fertile 
trade journal field — in this instance the 
automotive field. In addition to accurate 
marketing advice assembled direct from the 
editor of each publication, Mr. Beater gives 
sound, frank information about trade journal 
writing in general—from the editor’s as 
well as the writer’s viewpoint. 


Jones down in Tusk- 
caloosa, Alabama, 
manages to sell three 
spark plugs where 
only one sparked be- 
fore. These “stories” 
are not as easy to 
write as the type 
popular in the hot- 
cha-boom days of 
yore... but more 
about that later. 
The advertising 








—that comparatively 

rare individual who still holds motoring in 
the light of a hobby. There are “books” 
slanted at the car salesman, the truck sales- 
man, auto dealers in general, accessory sell- 
ers, battery men, tire dealers, service me- 
chanics, auto electricians, body, top and 
paint shops, gas and oil stations—service sta- 
tions of every kind. Intelligent effort will 
produce some salable manuscripts. 

The great majority of auto publications 
are out and out trade magazines, and the 
material bought from free lancers falls into 
four of five general classifications. The fol- 
lowing tabulation is not necessarily arranged 
in the order of importance. 

The How-To-Do-It article. 

The Merchandising article. 

The Advertising Tie-yp article. 
The Business Management article. 
The Technical article. 


WR wh 


tie-up article, when 
properly done is heaven sent manna to the 
harassed editor busily angling for a fat ad- 
vertising contract. “Dear Jack,” an editor 
wrote me recently, “for Heaven’s sake send 
me something on brake sales and service, 
and send it quick!” Thus the story was 
really sold before it was written, and I was 
not surprised to see a two-page spread in- 
troducing a new brand of brake lining in 
the same issue in which my “effort” ap- 
peared. Brothers, such tactics positively do 
not make advertising managers sore. A well 
known editor wrote me recently: “ . . . don’t 
forget that a book in this field, as in any 
field, is published to make dough, and dough 
only. Ethics are the things you tell sub- 
scribers about. Brutally frank, isn’t it? 
Naturally the business management article 
is for the proprietors or managers of agen- 
cies, garages and service stations, and delve 
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into the matter of credit systems, collection 
methods, advertising stunts, window dis- 
plays, office routine and the like. 

Technical articles and fillers are seldom 
bought from the free-lancer for several very 
good reasons. The engineering departments 
of car makers, and other automotive manu- 
facturers, keep the editor’s desk flooded with 
a copious quantity of free offerings. “Boiler 
plate” describing new car models, new tools 
and shop equipment, and new accessories 
drifts in with every mail, and much of it is 
used to our sorrow. 


Then, too, many publishers maintain a 
technical man on their staff who handles 
write-ups on the correct methods of servic- 
ing new models as they appear on the mar- 
ket, and who answers reader’s questions. 
Therefore except in exceptional cases the 
free-lancer will save time and work if he 
will consider this type material as being 
out of bounds. 


The men engaged in the business of sell- 
ing and servicing the nation’s cars are sel- 
dom able to write interestingly about their 
trade for two reasons. First, they are so 
close to the business that they fail utterly in 
most cases to see the worth of ideas staring 
them in the face, and, secondly, many do not 
have the type of education necessary to con- 
struct suitable material. 


Just a few months ago one of the lead- 
ing magazines in this field conducted a con- 





Even if you don’t 
want to write for 
the automotive 
trade journals you 
will find this arti- 
cle of great practi- 
cal value because 
of the keen insight 
it will give you 
into the editorial 
machinations of 
trade journal pub- 
lishing. 
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test with a $100 first prize. I guessed that 
few if any of the readers had literary brains 
enough to put into words any of their ex- 
periences. So I collaborated with a garage 
owner, who was also a mechanic, on an ex- 
perience of his and won first prize—and to 
quote the editor, “in a walkaway.” Watch 
the trade books for such prize contests. 
Usually the people in the trade can’t write 
worth a hoot. They'll like the publicity, you 
keep the prize money 100%. 






DITORS today do not want the old 

time success story—such as the one 
about Sam Smith, the poor but honest 
mechanic, who worked twelve hours a day, 
saved his dimes and quarters, and now owns 
the most beautiful garage on Main Street, 
complete with potted palms. No, brothers, 
the yarn that brings the check these days 
will explain the idea behind Smith’s success ; 
it will not read like a composite biography 
and inventory of real estate and shop equip- 
ment. An editor wrote me recently—and I 
am quoting verbatim: “We want the kind of 
yarn that takes the edge off running so many <i 
of the success type of story. We want yarns 
that will make readers believe we aren’t just 
a Pollyanna publication edited by an egg 
who eats cream puffs.” 

The writer wishing to break into the au- 
tomotive field would probably do well to 
consider seriously as his first effort a story 
with an advertising tie-up. The steps are 


























easy—find a dealer who is doing a good job 
of merchandising some particular article, 
find out how he does it—get all the details, 
write it up and send it to a logical market. 
Also don’t forget to stress the point that by 
plugging, pushing and selling—let us say 
it’s batteries—many a garageman will find 
additional dollars jingling in his pocket on 
Saturday night. 

Perhaps some battery maker may appre- 
ciate the effort expended in his behalf and 
retaliate by buying a page ad in the “book.” 
And after all, brothers, your checks, how- 
ever large or small, come out of the checks 
the magazine gets. Ads keep the books go- 
ing, and if we don’t help the editors to get 
and hold advertisers we’re all sunk. 

Payment in the automotive field with a 
very few exceptions is on publication. De- 
creased advertising revenue, slow collections, 
and higher cost of production under the 
N. R. A. have caused editors to become ex- 
pert in the art of chiseling rates, while we 
unprotected writers rant in vain. 

In good times one cent per word was 
about the lowest limit paid by automotive 
magazines, and many paid two cents and 
better. That is all changed now for we find 
many offering one half to three-quarters of 
a cent per word, many of the former two 
centers down to one cent, and a few still 
paying two cents for really first class stuff. 
But it must be first class. However, as 
mentioned before, the books in this field are 
very reliable on the whole, and that’s some- 
thing. 

A considerable portion of the free lancer’s 
income from the automobile trade journals 
comes from the “art” accompanying the 
story. By “art” is meant photographs, cuts 
and drawings of various kinds. Nearly every 
book in the field welcomes—more likely de- 
mands, clear photos to dress up the yarn 
and help hold reader interest. Use your 
camera and send in from one to three or 
four pictures with that one or two thousand 
word yarn. You'll be well compensated for 
those used, and they may sell the story for 
you. Subject matter will be an everyday 
likeness of the person written about, a view 
of his place of business, a picture of some 
unusual piece of equipment, or the like. 
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Drawings are often acceptable to illus- 
trate a department layout, location of the 
business, advertising poster or to illustrate 
how-to-do-it articles. If you use a good 
grade of drawing paper, India ink, and turn 
it out in finished form you'll rate added 
compensation. A rough pencil sketch which 
the editor will have to have made over by 
an artist may help sell your -opus, but will 
not be considered as “art.” Hence no pay. 


Yes, there’s money in free lancing for the 
automotive books if you study the market, 
get the right slant, and work— HARD! 
There’s a living—a fair living, for full time 
work, and pocket money for the part time 
worker. It’s up to you. 

Free lancing financed this writer on a 
trip this past summer to Atlanta, to Nash- 
ville, to St. Louis, to the Fair in Chicago, 
to Detroit, to Pittsburgh, to Asheville and 
down to Florida. I came home with a note 
book crammed with facts and figures and 
printed matter, and with four dozen photos. 
Eight stories have been published from the 
material gathered on this trip up to and in- 
cluding the November issues, and the checks 
add up to ten dollars more than the total 
cost of the trip. And, there’s still plenty of 
material on hand. The profit is in the last 
third of the dozen. 


If you are in the notion of punching your 
type mill for the benefit of automobile 
magazine readers you'll find the following a 
comprehensive list of the leading automotive 
magazines, and their 1934 requirements. 
Go to it. 


American Motorist, Penn Ave. at 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C., is published by the A. A. A. 
for members living in the District of Columbia. 
It is not a trade magazine and Verva Hainer, as- 
sociate editor says: 

“We use articles of travel, Washington, D. C., 
and vicinity—nearby Maryland and Virginia, only. 
Length limits are 1800 to 2000 words, rate lc per 
word, and payment on publication.” 

Automobile Trade Journal is one of the leading 
trade papers published at 56th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. J. Edward Ford, editor, states: 

“We want stories telling how and WHY auto- 
mobile dealers, parts jobbers and independent re- 
pairmen are making a success of their business. 
The stories must be so completely written that our 
readers could adopt the methods described to their 
own use without further study or research. We'll 
take a genuine human interest yarn about a man 
in the trade if it isn’t slobbery. 

“We base our payment for articles according 





to their worth to us. So don’t be afraid of cutting 
the article down to the essentials. It saves paper 
for you and blue pencils for us, and you get as 
much money. Keep them 2000 words or under. 
Our rate is 1c to 2c per word, and payment on 
acceptance. Good photos desired.” 

Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. at 36th Street, 
New York City, with C. W. Stocks as editor, is a 
specialty magazine as the name implies. 

“Good factual material about the maintenance of 
buses. Outstanding examples of successful bus 
practice and the factors that brought success, and 
stories of good merchandising of bus service. Free 
lance material is welcomed and we pay 3%4c a word 
for 1000 to 2000 word articles, and $2 for illus- 
trations. Payment fifteen days after (Publication. 

“We also use,” continues the editor, “news items 
about men and happenings in the industry. For 
news we pay 2c for the first 100 words, Yc per 
word thereafter. We already have some 60 reg- 
ular correspondents. Experience has shown that 
free lance features rarely meet our requirements— 
special knowledge of the subject really is required.” 

Motor is a high class publication (Hearst 
owned) sponsored by the company that issues 
Cosmopolitan and Motor Boating. The address is 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City, and 
Neal G. Adair is managing editor. He says: 

“We use articles on successful management and 
merchandising plans in operation in automobile 
dealerships, independent repair shops, independent 
super service stations and automotive jobbing es- 
tablishments. Our best articles are written by men 
actively engaged in the trade rather than by pro- 
fessional writers. However, the latter occasion- 
ally develop satisfactory manuscripts. Lengths are 
1500 to 2000 words and we pay $25 to $35 per 
article on acceptance. Illustrations $2 to $5, ac- 
cording to merit.” 

Southwestern Auto Journal of Dallas, Texas, 
has deen merged with Southern Automotive Journal 
of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Ford Dealer & Service Field, 129 E. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is at present well 
supplied, “but,” states the editor, “the door is al- 
ways open to good stuff. We like articles telling 
of interesting achievements in any Ford dealer- 
ship—in management — sales —service—advertising 
—and about the dealer or any of his employees. 
lc a word for not over 1000 words, and illustra- 
tions preferred.” 

Motor Mention edited by Ralph W. Young is 
not a trade but a motorist’s magazine. The gen- 
eral type of material used relates to motoring, 
safety campaigns and motor club promotional 
work. Suitable material is welcomed; keep articles 
short, photos are desired and payment at an un- 
specified rate alleged to be on acceptance. The 
= is Front and Market Streets, Harrisburg, 

a. 

Radco Automotive Review, R. W. Martland, Jr., 
editor, will be found at 16th and Jefferson Streets, 
Oakland, Cal. This book circulates entirely among 
motor car dealers, garagemen, battery and elec- 
trical shops, carburetor shops, automotive jobbers, 
body builders and other branches of thé trade. 
However, the territory covered is restricted to the 
eleven far western states and British Columbia. 

As most of the articles for this publication are 
handled on an assignment basis you will do well 
to query the editor in advance. Before attempting 
to crash this market by all means write in and 
ask for the three page mimeographed instruction 
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sheet. This will give you the low down in every 
detail, and may save considerable wear and tear 
on innocent typewriter ribbons. 

Southern Automotive Journal have offices lo- 
cated at 1020 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. Nat. 
M. Johnson, editor, says: 

“Give us articles about successful automotive 
firms in the South, and servicing and technical 
articles about different units of the automobile; 
also short articles giving some specific plan used 
effectively by an automotive firm, We pay % to 
lc a word for feature length articles of from 3 
to 8 double spaced pages. We also use shorts of 
50 to 200 words, photos 50c to $3 each, and other 
illustrative material according to needs of the 
article. 

“All articles should be brief as possible to tell 
the story—no use padding or including extraneous 
matter. Good photos or illustrations increase the 
value of an article and also its chances of accept- 
ance. There is no use sending us stories about 
firms outside of the southern states.” 

Service Station News, 369 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., state that they use no editorial 
material other than from their staff correspondents 
located in western territory. If you live out past 
where the west begins you can write Mr. Argu- 
bright for more details. 

Motor Service is an automotive service shop 
magazine at 549 West Washington Blvd., Chicago. 
A. H. Packer, editor, has this to say to the free 
lance writer: 

“We buy very little material, and, as our re- 
quirements are very technical, we rarely have any 
contributed articles that are exactly suitable. When 
we require help it is from engineers and specialists 
in various lines of service work and not from 
writers. However, when an article is purchased, 
we pay on acceptance and our rate is approximately 
3c per word and $2 per illustration.” 

Automobile Digest, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is a leading service man’s magazine, 
and is one of the few automotive books enjoying 
a wide newsstand sale. At least seventy-five per 
cent of the editorial content is devoted to technical 
how-to-do-it service articles, the remainder to 
merchandising ideas and advertising forms for the 
repair shop. Good articles are bought, written 
around some enterprising garage (NOT a car 
dealer’s agency) and may be about a personality; 
unique advertising stunt; unusual follow up, etc. 

N. R. Meyer, associate editor (and a very help- 
ful fellow) has these words for you: “We are 
glad to consider unsolicited material if it is up to 
our standard, but we regret to see so much “mis- 
directed” matter coming to us. Keep articles under 
2000 words, and remember we use short items, or 
fillers, of from 50 to 200 words. The longer 
lengths should be illustrated by appropriate photos. 
Payment is made on merit and on acceptance; 
photos extra.” 

Better become acquainted with Automobile 
Digest before submitting material, Remember, 
this is strictly a trade paper reaching independent 
garage men, mostly in smaller cities and towns. 

Motor Life, formerly published in Chicago, is 
out of business. 

Automotive Electricity, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, circulates among battery and auto 
electric shops. Lou Murray, former editor, is now 
both editor and publisher, having bought the book 
from Bill Brothers Co., the former owners. Mr. 
Murray is a fine man to work with if you have 
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the brand of stuff he wants. Sales and service 
articles on the following items are used—batteries, 
battery cables, oil filters, auto radio, motor tune- 
up, brakes, carburetors, etc., but all must be in 
connection with a concern specializing in automo- 
tive electrical work. Lengths wanted are 600 to 
1200 words and must be accompanied by art, es- 
pecially good photos that can be properly featured 
typographically. Payment is about Ic a word after 
publication, and may be slow until financial con- 
ditions improve. 


Tires, also at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, uses merchandising articles featuring tire 
and super service stations. “We stress the tire 
side of the business of these stations,” J. T. Shaw, 
editor, told me recently, “with reference also to 
battery sales and service, brake lining, lubrica- 
tion, tire repairing, etc. We are chiefly interested 
in articles of the “how it is done” character about 
independent service stations. We do NOT want 
anything about chain or “manufacturer-owned” 
stations.” 

Payment is on publication and you can expect 
a rate of %c a word with $2 paid for photos, 


Motor World Wholesale, 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, has been consolidated with 
Automobile Trade Journal at the same address. 


The Battery Man, Battery Man Publishing Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., is a conservative business paper 
of the automotive electrical industry. The file is 
well filled at present but really good material will 
be kept in the “ice box” until space is available. 
With the writer’s permission, of course. The 
former rate of 1c a word has been reduced to Yc 
—but I’ll let Mr. Abel, assistant editor, tell you 
about it: 


“In case NRA should bring prosperity to the 
publishing business we shall be only too glad to 
raise our rate of pay. However, our practice of 
economy has been through necessity and not be- 
cause we want to get cheap copy from a cheap 
writer.” Wouldn’t it be grand if all editors would 
take us into their confidence? Checks come 
through a few days after publication without fail. 

Send this magazine practical service and sales 
articles about batteries and related lines, but first 
make sure they ARE practical. 


Field Facts, official publication of the Automo- 
tive Electric Association, with offices at 1365 On- 
tario Street, Cleveland, Ohio, uses an occasional 
short article (500 words) about sales and service 
topics of interest to managers and owners of elec- 
tric service stations, Payment is on or before pub- 
lication at a rate of %c per word. Mr. Earl 
Turner is the manager of the Association. 


India Rubber and Tire Review is still at 409 
United Bldg., Akron, Ohio. In speaking of his 
needs, Mr. John M. Pittenger, news editor, states: 
“Give us feature material on tire dealers—sales 
ideas, promotional stunts THAT WORKED, etc. 
Leave out the “success” angles; it is overworked. 
We use lengths of 1000 to 1500 words with art; 
800 words without art. However, good photos are 
nearly essential with any length as far as the 
Review is concerned. We pay on publication at the 
rate of lc per word, and $2 for pictures.. 

There’s the field as I know it. It’s been mighty 
good to me. I’ve sold it better than 300 articles 
in the past four years at $5 to $50 each, and that’s 
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grocery money in any man’s country. Here’s wish- 
ing you good luck. 

Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio Street, 
New York, is a controlled circulation* magazine 
going to nearly every automotive business in the 
country. P. McMinn, secretary and editor, 
writes about half the book himself and knows ex- 
actly what he wants. Send in only thoroughly 
practical articles on service operations and sure- 
fire merchandising ideas. 1000 to 1500 words is 
about right with two or more good photos. Pay- 
ment is on merit, and while I consider this mar- 
ket reliable, it is sometimes slow. 





*A word of explanation about controlled circu- 
lation. Trade journals derive practically all of 
their revenue from advertising. The man who 
buys advertising in a trade journal wants his ad 
to be read by (1) individuals who can afford to 
buy, (2) individuals who are on the market to buy 
the kind of merchandise the advertiser is selling. 
Thus, circulation per se is not of supreme im- 
portance. The only circulation that counts is the 
kind that ties in with the above two points. The 
controlled circulation magazines state the idea of 
paid circulation gives the advertiser a lot of cov- 
erage he doesn’t need. Therefore, controlled cir- 
culation magazines are sent free by third class mail 
to those readers who, on the basis of good credit 
standing in their trade are known to be able to af- 
ford to buy trade merchandise, and who, on the 
basis of the equipment they own, are alert pro- 
gressive merchants. However, the general com- 
plaint of advertisers against any “free distributed 
sheet” is that the readers lack reader interest in 
the publication and pay scant attention to it. 

Automotive News is the newspaper of the auto 
industry. Being a weekly only spot news hot off 
the pan is used, and this is supplied by staff cor- 
respondents in the motor car centers. Not a likely 
market. The address is 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





Some of the more active poetry magazine that 
use verse and pay for it in either prizes or cash 
are: 


Blue Moon, 133 Oak St., Hillsdale, Michigan; 
Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. 


The Connecticut Echo, Woodmont, Conn. Mar- 
jorie Dugdale Ashe, Editor. 


Unity, 700 Oakwood Bldv., Chicago, Ill. Uses 
a eaturing social vision. Trent and Cheyney, 
itors. 


Better Verse, 2169 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Scroll Press, Howe, Okla. Wilbur T. 
Townsend, Editor. 


Poetry and Music Magazine, 10 South Mont- 
pelier Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. Albert Eli 
Slocum, Editor. 


Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon Street, Dallas, 
Texas. Vaid Stewart Montgomery, Editor. 


Fantasy, 950 Heberton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. os 












How To Lift Flat Writing 


By LaurENCE D’OrsAy 





Laurence D’Orsay shows with many specific examples how flat unmoving writing can be lifted up to 
acceptable standards. If there are “tired spots” in your own work; after reading this article try to 
improve them. 


= ANY of the scripts we receive, like 

most of those sent to the editors 

of fiction magazines, have as their 
outstanding fault the mediocrity of the writ- 
ing,” the presiding head of WriTER’s DiGEsT 
says in a letter. “They lack both subtlety 
and lilt. By subtlety I mean the kind of 
writing that demands appreciation and un- 
derstanding on the part of the reader before 
its full effect can be gained. By lilt I mean 
the pep giving to the play “There’s Always 
Juliet” by the dialogue; or the bounciness 
given to “Of Thee I Sing’ by its timeliness ; 
or the easy swing one finds in the romance 
business-stories Pop Lorimer likes so much. 

“Will you write us an article and give sev- 
eral examples of mediocre writing. Then re- 
write these passages, and make them sing. 
Repeat with as many similar illustrations as 
space permits.” 

To deprecate natural hostility towards the 
objectionable person who “sets himself up to 
be some pun’kins,” let me protest at the 
start that I am doing nothing of the kind. 
I don’t claim to be a literary Christmas tree, 
all bright and sparkling. If you find in the 
rewritten passages such style and treatment 
as might pass muster in a good magazine, I 
shall be well satisfied. I am not trying to be 
terribly smart, but merely to rewrite inad- 
equate stuff according to common profes- 
sional ideas and practice. 


OMETIMES flat writing can be re-writ- 

ten and improved. But sometimes no 
amount of re-writing can help. In such in- 
stances the flatness is due to the writer’s 
point of view at the very start; the writer 
just didn’t get the full beauty of his raw 
material. Let me illustrate forcibly. 


A Kanaka girl is flatly rejecting the rough 
courtship of a brutalized schooner skipper, 
a man of evil reputation, who wants her to 
become his mistress or even his wife. He 
urges that, although she has come under the 
influence of Catholic nuns, she must “‘want 
a white man” like other girls of her race. 
In the script she replies: 


“I have heard much to your discredit, and I 
know it is true. Most of the time you are half 
drunk on gin, and you treat your poor crew 
brutally. They say, too, that you have a native 
mistress in every port you visit.” 


Why not make Kanaka girl talk like one? 
Something like this: 


“Ee-yess! Me b’long Popey—but not too 
damn much Popey. Like for be good fella 
Mary alonga right Johnny.” Her shining eyes 
and honeyed tone attested her joy in the 
thought. But her voice rose angrily. “You 
big fella skipper, all-ee-right, but you bad fella 
skipper. Me hear tales ‘longa you. Too much 
Missa Gordon gin. Too much blast ’is bloody 
eyes. Too much knock-im-down. Too much 
Kanaka gel, by damn! Gel her, gel there. One 
fella Mary alonga Hiva Oa, ‘’nuther down 
Papeete side, ‘nuther plentee more islan’. But 
not Lofua. My word, no!” 


Now, what have we on the desk? Here’s 
a script by a chap who usually writes well, 
but seems to have slumped badly in the first 
chapter of his novel. For the purposes of 
the story, it is supremely important to make 
the reader see the hero as an imaginative 
English boy, dreaming his dreams on the 
white cliffs of Kent. That is vital founda- 
tion work. Unhappily, the author didn’t 
follow the lad in his flights of fancy, but 
stayed on the ground rather sadly in this 
mediocre passage. Here is what the author 


wrote: 
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“On that Sunday afternoon, as usual, John 
Anthony walked on the Esplanade and watched 
the ships that p d lessly in the Straits 
of Dover, coming from foreign ports or going 
to them. The boy was highly imaginative, 
and his life on the coast of Kent, so full of 
historic and heroic associations, made him 
indulge in many a daydream on such walks. 
He would think of the great actors in the 
centuries-old drama of his country, and would 
long to emulate them. From Julius Caesar, 
who had landed near that spot, to Lord Nelson, 
who had often watched that coast from the 
deck of his passing flagship, the heroes of 
English history passed in an endless procession 
through the lad’s entranced mind as vividly 
as if he were actually seeing them before 
his eyes.” 





An aspiring boy’s dreams, those “long, 
long thoughts of youth,” can surely be 
treated better than that. This passage that 
demands more careful development, Besides 
better style, it needs more attractive presen- 
tation of the points made. One should show 
just what the boy dreams about, instead of 
alluding to his dreams in a general way. This 
is essential, for the novel is concerned with 
what life did to such a dreamer when he 
left his Kentish cliffs and entered the strug- 
gle for bread and happiness. I'll try to im- 
prove this passage and work it up a bit: 


Upon that Sunday afternoon, John Anthony 
wore his first pair of long trousers—a promo- 
tion demanded by his brand-new Eton jacket 
and shiny topper. As old Betty so fondly told 
proud Mamma when they watched him set 
forth from home, he looked “every inch a 
little English gentleman, ma’am.” But in his 
soul he was not that fine flower of his country’s 
culture. His imagination played more rdles 
than ever an actor did, but never that one. 


He was Julius Caesar, beaching his galleys 
on those very sands and battling the Britons 
hand to hand in the surf. In the next moment, 
with a fine sense of fairness, he was the patriot 
King of the Britons, fighting for his native land 


—he was not John Anthony, who had to go to 
school and do sums and learn Latin and wash 
behind the ears and act like a little gentleman 
or Betty’d have to tell Mamma. He was every 
one of England’s vikings. How they marched 
before him, admirals all, each “ye very 
patterns of English courage” as he had read 
on the tomb of one! 


Francis Drake, hanging mutinous captains 
“for croaking,” and sailing up the Thames 
with a cargo of Red Spanish gold to dazzle 
the eyes of Queen Bess. Blake, patrolling 
that very coast with a whip at the foremasthead 
and his weather eye lifting for the Dutch. 
Bulldog Benhow, sitting upon his quarter-deck 
with his legs shot off, fighting his ship grimly 
against the overwhelming foe. Rodney, licking 
the stuffing out of Monsieur de Grasse with 
a smaller fleet, and saving for England her 
empire in the Caribbean. Nelson, writing to 
the Admiralty that he and his captains were 
“in the full tide of happiness” amid the 
apocalyptic horror and glory of the Battle of 
the Nile. 


In a short story, such dreams of boyhood 
would be covered more briefly, although in 
a definite and glamorous way. You cannot 
afford to devote a disproportionate amount 
of space to your promises and groundwork 
in a short. But here the passage goes far to 
lay the foundation of a full-length biograph- 
ical novel, and therefore should be worked 
up thoroughly. 


Writers are fond of permitting music to 
affect their characters. Some slick-paper 
stories read as if they had orchestral ac- 
companiments much like talking pictures. 
Here is a script which aims at capturing the 
magic of music and putting it on paper. The 
American heroine falls under the spell of 
a fascinating violinist, the leader of a Hun- 
garian gypsy orchestra. It is an unfinished 
symphony. The author, a friend of mine, 
wants to finish it arid polish it up. He is a 
Western pulp writer, trying his hand at 
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the loud applause with a faint smile, and then 
led his musicians in a foxtrot.” 


Let’s try to make it read a trifle more like 
music. 


The leader raised his bow, and all con- 
versation ceased. An indescribably sweet 
melody rustled throught the still air, trembled 
about the multitude of rapt listeners, played 
with them, child-like, simple. Then, gradually, 
ether chords blended with it, oppressive, 
strange, like distant flapping of dark wings, 
banishing the softness. It seemed to grow 
from the earth in severe, stately rhythm. 

Fascinated, Lois sat staring across the dark 
space to the brightly illuminated pavilion. A 
sensation of dreamy delight was upon her. 

The violin called, demanded, compelled— 
lured, and called again, and a sobbing sigh 
came from the men and women who listened. 
A hesitating chord, a soft, caressing, seductive 
chord—and now, suddenly, a dance, a czardas, 
weird, fascinating, fiery, Hungarian, throbbing 
with unbridled passion. 

Abruptly it ceased. Frenzied applause 
drowned the distant song of the ocean. The 
Primas stood like a statue, a trifle pale under 
the bronze, silent, strange, incongruous. Slowly 
the far-away look left his eyes. A faint smile 
played about his perfect mouth. Raising his 
violin, he began a foxtrot. 


N illustrative article on the improvement 
of mediocre writing would hardly be 
comprehensive if it failed to pick the two 
commonest things writers have to write 
about—the desperate hand-to-hand fight, es- 
sential in most red-blooded adventure stories, 
and the love scene. If a person deals with 
many scripts, he need not look far to find 
both. I’ll choose an unusual fight, one be- 
tween a huge brown bear, the heroine’s pet 
since it was a cub, and a Swedish villain, 
horribly wicked but savagely valiant. Fights 
between men and wild beasts are common 
in action stories, but this one is uncommon 
because man and beast struggle desperately 
breast to breast, much like the typical heroes 
and villians. Considering its melodramatic 
nature, readers will agree that the following 
climax demands more vivid and thrilling 
treatment than it has been given. 


“Olaf looked around and saw Bruno, the 
girl’s pet, coming towards him at a shambling 
gait so swift as to make escape by flight 
hopeless. A single glance showed plainly that 
the bear, hitherto so tame, was out to kill. 
The Swede fired instantly, and the brute was 
staggered for a moment by the heavy rifle 
bullet. But it still rushed on, and Olaf fired 
again. Then the magazine was empty, and 
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there was no time to reload, for the bear 
was upon him. He struck a terrific blow at 
the shaggy head with the unloaded weapon, 
and the two rolled over and over on the 
ground, fighting through furious minutes like 
the wild beasts they both were. Gradually 
their struggles lessened and ceased. Both lay 
Still. Both were dead. The bear, fatally 
wounded by Olaf’s shots, had killed its enemy 
before it perished.” 


Plainly, here is a case where one should 
increase the plausibility of the climax and 
try to make it more vivid. When a combat is 
inherently so unequal, one must show why, 
under the peculiar circumstances, it could 
last long enough to be called a fight in the 
pulp editor’s sense of the word. Everybody 
knows that when a big, bad bear gets to 
grips with the average unarmed man, it’s 
all over with the man, The struggle doesn’t 
last “through furious minutes,” for the 
bare-handed man cannot resist the enormous 
strength and natural armament of the beast. 
We should, therefore, greatly reduce the 
fighting force of the bear, hit by two bullets, 
and stress the point that the Swede, a super- 
man in physical strength, is gifted with an 
amazing strain of bestial bravery strangely 
like that of his opponent. How would this 
version do for a pulp? 


Warned by some native instinct of caution, 
Olaf glanced back. What he saw shook even 
his savage courage for a second, for it was 
the shadow of Death. Shambling down upon 
him at amazing speed, like some pitiless 
demon, came Bruno, the girl’s pet, a fury of 
wild, murderous savagery, his every hair stand- 
ing on end, his bared fangs flashing white 
in the firelight. The huge red jaws slavered 
foam; the great head swung from side to side; 
the wicked little eyes, red-rimmed, were only 
for the enemy. 

Swinging around, the Swede fired point- 
blank, his lips drawn back in a savage grin. 
The big bear staggered to its knees as it met 
the terrific impact of the steel-jacketed bullet. 
Wounded to the death, it broke, its appalling 
silence by a ferocious grow! and kept coming. 
Again the gun spoke, and again the great brute 
wavered. Olaf fired no more. As he vainly 
pressed the trigger, he knew with grim dispair 
that the magazine was empty. Grasping the 
rifle by the barrel, he swung it up and brought 
it down on the bear’s skull with the force 
of his gigantic body. The weapon splintered, 
and was knocked from his hand as_ they 
came to the ground together. 

There was no mercy in that battle of the 
wilds. Over and over they rolled, the fright- 
ful ferocity of the brute matched by the 
insane fury of the human giant. Bruno’s 
enormous strength was ebbing fast from those 
two mortal wounds. Once, with an almost 
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superhuman effort, the Swede threw the animal 
bodily from him; but Bruno made no attempt 
to get away. While the sorely wounded, bleed- 
ing beast struggled desperately to raise, the 
man leaped full at it, uttering a brutish, in- 
human whine of rage like a wolf closing in 
to the skill. He clawed at the bear’s throat, 
tore at its foam-flecked jaws, bit at the paws 
which twined themselves around him. Grad- 
ually the struggles of the two lessened and 
ceased. .. 

Both lay still as though locked in a friendly 
embrace. 


We need hardly add that “both were 
dead,” for any intelligent reader can draw 
the conclusion. 


EDIOCRITY in style, development, 

and feeling is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the writing of the love scene. 
Too often the writer is only saying that cer- 
tain names are doing and speaking certain 
things, and saying this in a perfunctory way 
which leaves his reader as cold as he seems 
to be himself. Yet in such a passage, above 
all, one should find the ringing note of sin- 
cerity, the throb of honest passion, the power 
of sympathy, the sense of understanding, I 
have been told to furnish if I can. Unhap- 
pily, one cannot find them in the following 
rather typical quotation from an unpublished 
love story. 


“The wheat had been cut in the field, and 
was piled in shocks. Maisie sat down against 
one of them to enjoy the beauty of the sum- 
mer evening, and Jack flung himself down 
at her feet. Nightingales were singing, and 
for a few moments the girl listened to them 
entranced. 


“TI love you, Jack, just as they love each 
other,’ she said at last. 


“The boy trembled, and drew her down 
towards him, saying no word of seductive 
pleading. But, with tear-filled eyes, she kissed 
him eagerly. Then he clasped her in his arms, 
and for many long and happy moments they 
exchanged their loving caresses. 


“In this dangerous interlude Maisie was fully 
conscious, as she had always been, of her 
perfect control over her chivalrous young 
sweetheart. A word of appeal, or even a 
look, would ensure her safety. Unfortunately, 
she "did not realize that she was in danger 
from herself, especially at that moment when 
they were about to part, perhaps for years 
or for ever.” 


I think you will agree this is a little life- 
less. The writer makes no real appeat to 
the reader to sympathize with the lovers; 
to feel for them and with them. Yet it is 
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as good as innumerable love passages seen 
in scripts, and better than many. The writer 
has the necessary ingredients—the romantic 
setting, the loving girl, the ardent boy, the 
kisses and caresses, the pangs of coming 
parting, all “love’s old, sweet song.” He 
even perceives the appealing tragedy of gen- 
erous young hearts in danger from them- 
selves, but slurs it over in an inadequate al- 
lusion. It should be possible to give at least 
a little more life to such a scene, for nothing 
is more inherently appealing than the true 
love of young lovers. 


Is this version any better for a high-class 
slick? 


The reapers had been busy in the field. 
Swaths of sweet-smelling wheat were mown 
and piled. Maisie reclined against a yellow 
shock, which took on a dull and tawny hue 
beside the lustrous glory of her golden hair. 
Jack lay at her feet, staring silently into the 
dusk. Near by, a nightingale broke the still- 
ness of the summer evening with liquid 
melody. Soon her mate answered by a prodigal 
outpouring of impassioned song. 

“Listen, dear!” the girl whispered. “They 
are singing to each other. They are telling 
their love.” Her fingers ran through his hair. 
“I wish I had the nightingale’s golden throat, 
but I can only say, ‘I love you, Jack.” 

A tremor ran through him. Slowly he raised 
his eyes to hers, and took her and drew her 
to him as though he would hold her thus for 
all eternity. Not a sound passed his lips—no 
plea, no demand, no question. But she bent 
down to the eager, upturned face, and gave him 
her firm, rosy mouth, and her tears wet his 
cheeks. 

With a choking sob of passion, he clasped 
her in his arms. They clung together in a 
long, wild embrace, prodigal of kisses, spend- 
thrift of caresses, while in the moonlit wheat- 
field the nightingales sang their nuptial song. 

Had Maisie’s guardian angel relaxed his 
watch and sheathed his flaming sword, deeming 
her in no real peril from her lover? It was 
true. She held the passionate, high-minded 
boy in the hollow of her hand. A word of 
appeal to his chivalry, a whispered plea for 
quarter, a beseeching look, would have been 
enough. She knew it well when she trusted her- 
self to tilt with him in those perilous lists of 
love. But she did not know how dire was 
the danger from her own loving, giving heart, 
so eager to sacrifice to her god, so anxious to - 
assuage his grief in their parting. 

Poor ignorant children! Often in church, 
reciting the Litany, they had prayed to be 
delivered from the deceits of the flesh, but 
they did not understand the profound physio- 
logical truth which that phrase hints. They 
thought that mind and will must control such 
a situation, enforcing principles of conduct long 
accepted. Too late they knew the cunning 
treachery of the body. 
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WILL select for another illustration a 

passage in which the author might well 
have tried to be genially satirical, as the sit- 
uation suggests inviting readers to laugh in- 
dulgently at the character and yet regard her 
as a charming person. As you will see, he 
missed his chance and handled that situa- 
tion in a stodgy, drab, mediocre way. 


A girl of seventeen takes herself very 
seriously and feels she is capable of being 
one of the world’s great lovers, in whom she 
is deeply interested. The man to whom she 
has given her heart is about to depart on a 
scientific expedition to the South Seas. He 
loves her, but, in spite of broad hints and 
artful scheming, she cannot make him con- 
fess his love and marry her before he goes. 
He thinks she is too young, and intends to 
wait until he returns two years hence. Here 
is the original passage: 


“As the days of their close association went 
by, Margie’s love deepened. She felt as if 
her heart would break if he said good-bye 
and sailed for the Marquesas Islands without 
telling her that he loved her. Unhappily, he 
gave no sign of any such thought or intention. 
They were together daily, and he was in- 
variably kind and considerate; but he treated 
her exactly as if she were a younger sister 
of whom he was fond. Often, when alone in 
her bedroom, Margie wept bitterly and angrily 
over this brotherly attitude of his. Why could 
he not realize that she was the grown-up 
young woman she felt herself to beP He 
brought her elder sister scholarly books and 
boxes of flowers, but he always gave her candy, 
which seemed a clear proof that he thought 
of her as a child still fond of sweets.” 


I will try to do what the author should 
have attempted when faced with such a char- 
acter in such a situation. 


Day by day Margie’s loving little heart grew 
fonder and fonder of the man, until she felt she 
would die on the spot if he said good-bye and 
sailed for those damnable Marquesas Islnads 
without carrying her up to rosy clouds by the 
all-conquering passion of the great lover. Like 
Ronald Gable in “The Unwedded Bride,” for 
example, or Clark Colman in “Searing Flames.” 
Alas! he gave no sign of it. He was awfully 
sweet to her, perfectly dear in every way; but 
only as he might have been to a beloved young 
sister. That was The Hell Of It, Margie 
viciously swore in capital letters when, safely 
alone in her bedroom, she raged and wept. 
The stupid thing persisted in thinking of her 
as a mere child, though she was so obviously 
a Mature Woman—a woman equipped to play 
her part in the scheme of Nature; a woman 
standing on the threshold of passion to 
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demand the birthright of her sex. That 
was what Princess Popoffski said in ‘“Love’s 
Lurid Lures” when that silly slow coach, Lord 
Nigel Delmayne, hesitated to speak. She ought 
to do something about it, just as Princess 
Popoffski did when, attired in that slinky 
negligée, she cast herself on the tigerskin at 
Lord Nigel’s feet. 

Look at all that damn candy, for instance! 
Boxes and boxes and gobs and gobs of it! He 
brought Doris highbrow books and hothouse 
flowers, but he always gave her candy. Lolli- 
pops for the kid! Margie shook her little 
fists at the beribboned boxes. She picked it 
up and absent mindedly opened it, then sat 
down to eat. 


LAT in writing is often due to failure 

to use the imagination and think out 
what the thing means—its inherent glamour 
or wonder or deep significance. The writer 
could do this if he remembered to try, but 
sometimes he doesn’t. He just takes what 
lies on the surface. I find in a script a 
rather striking setting, which could be 
worked up well for the purposes of the ac- 
tion to which it leads. The hero, toiling 
through the jungle, has suddenly come upon 
the ruins of a vast, ancient open-air temple, 
in which stands a big stone idol. The author 
badly writes: 


“At the far end of the paved floor, so placed 
that it would face the worshippers, stood the 
great idol—a stone image, very fat, with hands 
pressed to its stomach.” 


That is all. There’s no perception of what 
it means. Yet this sudden glimpse of a van- 
ished faith and order might well stir any- 
body’s imagination and reflection. Let us 
try to put some significance into it—some- 
thing more than the mere statement that a 
stone idol is standing there. 


Though the last priest who called upon his 
name had crumbled into dust ages ago, the 
god was still in his temple. There he stood 
at the far end of the paved floor, grinning 
upon that barbaric auditorium once alive with 
his adoring votaries. He was a huge stone 
image, very fat, with enormous mouth, dis- 
tended eyes, protruding lips, and stunted legs. 
Both his hands were pressed upon his vast 
abdomen as if he suffered from an agonizing 
stomach ache. But his cheerful grin gave the 
lie to that supposition. The good god of a 
vanished people who doubtless feared evil ones, 
the benevolent deity of a forgotten fertility 
cult whose rdéle was to boost the nation, he 
retained his optimism, though all had perished. 
“Time turns the old faiths to derision,” but 
he did not seem to think the joke was on him. 
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CENE-SHIFTER, hang up the moon 
on the backdrop, please! What’s a love 
story without moonlight in it? Well, it’s 
usually there, but many writers are lament- 
ably lazy in their allusions to Luna’s beams. 
In one script I see only, “The sea was 
shimmering in the silver rays of the moon” ; 
in another, “The garden was bathed in 
glorious moonlight”; in a third, “Mary’s 
poetic soul was entranced by the beauty of 
the stately pines, sharply outlined in the 
moonlight, through which they walked.” 


Our dear lovers ought to have a decent 
moon. It means a lot to them. Will this one 
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do? I’m looking at it now from the patio 
of my seacoast home near Santa Monica. 


It was a delicious evening, cool, purple, and 
tranquil, with a new moon rising above the 
Pacific; not a great, cold, glaring moon that 
would go soaring up through the still sky, 
showing how high above the earth it was, 
how vast and how desolate, but a young, tender 
moon, a slim crescent of silver that nestled 
low in the sky, seeming to hold a sparkling 
planet of many fires between its delicate horns. 


Search your scripts. Find the flat, medi- 


ocre, perfunctory passages. Then try to put 


some life, meaning and glamour into them. 


(All quotations from unpublished scripts in this article 
are used by permission of the writers.) 


Writing About Children 


By Lurton BLassINGAME 


I was a child, spake as a child, I 

understood as a child, I thought as a 
child: but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things.” But, I’ll wager, he did not 
lose his interest in children, their curious 
questing after life; their stumbling and, to 
the man’s eyes, amusing adventuring among 
words; their vivid imaginations which made 
the unreal into concrete reality. If he did, 
he was not your typical magazine reader. 


All the women’s magazines—with the ex- 
ception of Pictorial Review, whose editor 
doesn’t care particularly for children’s 
stories, and Harper’s Bazaar, which can be 
counted out as a market for the unknown 
writer—are possible and well-paying mar- 
kets for this kind of fiction, and in addition 
The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
American, Holland’s and the literary maga- 
zines use occasional stories about children— 
if these stories are so written that they will 
appeal to the adult readers who buy these 
magazines. 

The reason more of you don’t sell stories 
of youngsters to the big markets is that"you 
don’t keep the adult audience in mind when 
writing, 


pr: wrote to the Corinthians, “When 


As Mr. Benjamin of American told me 
the other day, “The trouble with the major- 
ity of stories about children which come to 
us, is that they are so terribly juvenile.” 

To send editors of the big magazines 
stories of children which will appeal to chil- 
dren, is to waste time, postage and those 
dreams of success which drive many writers 
to their desks. I knew a woman who wrote 
a story of a little girl who had to make a 
Christmas speech at school in competition 
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with other children, and who won the prize 
although she was the youngest of the orators. 
She knew she had done a rather good job and 
kept wondering why it came back from Good 
Housekeeping and all the other big maga- 
zines to which she sent it. In desperation she 
showed it to a writer friend, who told her 
to try it with magazines for girls of eight 
to twelve. She did and the story sold. It 
was written to appeal to little girls, not to 
their mothers ; but the author had been blind 
to the big difference in appeals. 


HAT are these differences? Let’s 

look at them and see if we can dis- 
cover exactly what it is that makes a story 
about youngsters sell to the adult market. 

Granted that you write well enough to sell, 
there are two important distinctions between 
the story which will sell to the juvenile 
magazines and the one which will sell to 
magazines catering to junior’s parents. One 
of these is the material with which you deal, 
the other is the language used in telling the 
story. Let’s consider material first. 

In stories for youngsters, you should tell 
about the activities of children in relation- 
ship to other children ; in the story for adults, 
you usually, but not invariably, tell about 
the acitivities of a child-in relationship to 
grown-ups. 

In juvenile stories you want a strong 
idealistic note: wrong is discouraged, right 
triumphs, and Goldylocks not only escapes 
the Big Bad Wolf, but receives some of 
Grandma’s ice cream as a reward for virtue; 
but in writing for parents, who are not al- 
ways as censorious as their words would im- 
ply, the too good child is frequently shown 
up as a little prig and the hero is the boy 
who tears off Little Marie’s chaplet and most 
of her dress, and who becomes nauseated in 
Grandma’s living room from eating too much 
stolen ice cream and cake (as in Booth Tark- 
ington’s latest story in the Post), or who 
scares the living daylights out of the too 
good show-off at a church party (as in one 
of Enid Griffis’ amusing stories in Deline- 
ator). 

In the story for little boys and girls, you 
must avoid the note of romance as you would 
your best friend when he really believed 
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Lesterphene was a cure for halitosis; but in 
writing for parents you must remember that 
the pangs of adolescent love are interesting 
and amusing. Junior and Sis, in their read- 
ing, should be kept from too close contact 
with criminals ; but the youngster who found 
the fallen woman beautiful and good has 
been made into an excellent story for adults, 
and Wilbur Daniel Steele wrote for Ladies’ 
Home Journal a story as beautiful as wood 
smoke dissolving between dogwood trees 
about a murderer and a little girl who be- 
lieved in fairies. 

After the storm of protest which arose 
over the discussion of “Big Brother” in these 
pages a few months ago, a wise men would 
not mention the magazine Story. Protests 
and denials, however, do not keep Mr. Bur- 
nett from publishing some of the most dis- 
tinguished short fiction being written in Eng- 
lish. In a recent issue appeared “A Choice,” 
the story of a little girl who on her seventh 
birthday was given a nickel for a clay pipe 
to blow soap bubbles and another nickel for 
candy. She had a choice between jelly beans 
and chocolate caramels, and she chose the 
caramels, though there were but a few of 
them. 

They were something special; she had 
looked forward to them for weeks. Coming 
back from town, her father told her to pass 
the candy around. With eyes a little blurred 
because there wasn’t enough to go around 
and this was her birthday present, she watch- 
ed the candy being passed around. Her older 
sister took two pieces .. . 


“The sack was empty, now. 

“She carried it to the table, laid it down, and 
pressed it smooth. It was a blurred oblong against 
the white cloth. She smoothed it hard, and folded 
it over and over, holding the breath back in her 
body, and not winking. She put the inch-square of 
folded bag in her pocket. The room had become 
a circle of staring eyes. Only Evelyn’s were hate- 
ful. Her father‘s were black fire, burning expec- 
tantly upon hers. Suddenly she was past him, like 
a quick wind, and beyond the opened door. She 
felt the darkness cold against her cheeks where 
they were wet, and Buble’s nose cold against her 
hand. 

“The door was a square of light that framed her 
father, then it was dark once more. The laughter 
in his voice was comfort. ‘How did the candy 
come out, old-timer ?’ 

“Her voice surprised her, clear and strong: 
‘There isn’t any. But the sack’s in my pocket. It 
is mine.’ ” 
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There is beautiful writing about a child. 
Except that it teats too deeply into the emo- 
tions to make comfortable reading, it could 
have sold to any of the popular magazines, 
for there is a comparatively happy ending, 
since the child gets some of her candy re- 
turned to her. 


Notice the clear accurate detail, everything 
seen with the sharp gaze of a child—the 
blurred oblong of the sack, the black fire of 
her father’s eyes, the cold darkness, the 
square of light appearing and disappearing 
as the door opened and closed. 


And yet there is none of the “terribly 
juvenile” note in the story, which the fiction 
editor of the American objected to in much 
of the fiction of this kind sent to him. We 
aren’t told how the little girl bravely fought 
back the tears, because she felt she was old 
now and must be big and brave; we aren’t 
told how terrible it is to look forward to 
eating chocolate caramels and then have them 
all taken away from you, nor are we burd- 
ened with the sweet comfort of the dog’s 
sympathy. Miss Coates knew she was writ- 
ing for an adult audience and she did not 
have to treat it as if it were composed of 
individuals the same age as the person of 
whom she was writing. 


HE old maestro of the story about 

youngsters is, of course, the creator of 
Penrod. Earlier in this article I mentioned 
briefly the material with which he deals in 
one of his latest stories. Watch how he 
handles his material, as well as the material 
itself, in the climax of his story. We’ll take 
it up when Orvie has gorged himself on the 
stolen cake and ice cream. 


“‘Come, Orvie!’ Aunt Fannie said again. 

“Moving with infinite precaution, like a person 
charged with the care of priceless, fragile glass 
and carrying it around with him, he advanced to 
the center of the room.” 


Aunt Fanny is unaware of Orvie’s orgy; 
she thinks he is merely repentant over his 
sins in destroying the little girl’s chaplet and 
dress, so she makes the error of telling him 
he will be forgiven when he kisses the little 
girl and makes up; later he’ll be given a big 
saucer of nice ice cream. 
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“She committed her error at a moment when 
little Orvie was standing upon a Persian rug prized 
above everything else in the house, and the very 
—— why the refreshments had been served out- 

loors... 


“Little Orvie at once nullified Grandma’s thought- 
fulness... Those imitations he had performed at 
the opening of the party, reproducing the manner- 
isms of stricken seafarers, were now seen to have 
been feeble, compared to his present sincerity and 
power. Amid shrieks of the most stringent protest, 
and while nervous efforts were being made to re- 
move him, at least from where he was, little Orvie, 
though his reprisals were unintentional and he had 
no pleasure in them, got good and even with poor 
Grandma... 


“Helped into his own house, put to bed and at- 
tended, he recovered enough articulation to whisper 
‘Oh, my!’ at intervals, and sometimes to call, with 
more urgency, ‘Mamma, run!’” 

This, it is obvious, isn’t material for little 
Orvie to read, nor is it written in his lan- 
guage. It is doubtful if he would know what 
was meant by “unintentional reprisals,” and 
it would require more than his usual con- 
centration to follow the statement about his 
“sincere imitation of stricken seafarers.” I 
don’t mean that the language is involved; 
it isn’t: but since we are not seeing this 
particular bit of action from Orvie’s view- 
point, no effort is made to catch the juve- 
nile methods of expression and thought. 

Notice also that a story dealing with a 
violent physical disturbance of a not very 
pleasant nature, no matter how humorously 
handled, is rather strong for popular con- 
sumption. It is suspected that this would’nt 
have gone to a women’s magazine—which 
should let you see that you must keep your 
particular market in mind when writing for 
the general circulation periodicals. 


N writing for youngsters, not only is ro- 

mance taboo but so is any obvious in- 
dication that parents possess or desire a 
physical love life; but in writing of children, 
their influence in the romantic aspects of 
adult love is an excellent source of story 
material. 

The most obvious angle of this, of course, 
is the new mother-in-law. American re- 
cently carried a story in which a youngster 
discovered that his mother-in-law-to-be was 
a perfectly grand person, and not at all the 
ogre he had been led to suppose. And one of 
the most moving stories McCall’s has run in 
the past half year let us see eight-year-old 
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Sally-Richardson Kensington ready to sac- 
rifice her happiness for her father’s, and in 
laying down her life for another’s, finding 
the proper new one for her father—not with 
the actress he thought he loved but with 
Judy, Sally-Richardson’s adored governess. 

Miss Runbeck’s story is called “One Way 
Love,” and it begins on the day the actress 
is coming to pay a visit. Daddy, of course, 
is excited; he finds fault with everything. 
“You knew that time was a clock that hadn’t 
been running since that June day when he 
met Bernice Bowen. 


“Strange that a person they’d never even seen 
could make such a difference in their (Sally’s and 
Judy’s) days. Daddy had forgotten lately how to 
play with them. No more horseback riding, no 
more patient working on their golf . . . Once he 
had been a double-Daddy, so she hardly noticed 
she had less than her share of parents. But now 
he was only a half-father, and it was pretty lone- 
some business.” 


There you have the situation, with sym- 
pathy achieved for Sally and an understand- 
ing not only of the intensity of her father’s 
infatuation but of its effect on the child. 

A beginner would have written this scene 
something like this: 


“Sally was a little girl who adored 
her father. Once upon a time, months 
ago, he had played with her and her 
governess a great deal, so that she did 
not miss the dear mother who had 
gone away. Now some strange per- 
son she had never seen had made her 
Daddy forget, and she felt so lonely.” 


HAT is the kind of writing which makes 

editors feel so disgusted with their 
jobs that they want to jump out of windows. 
Instead, notice the delicate balance which 
Miss Runbeck maintains between simple 
writing, which can let you believe in the 
child she is portraying, and the formed, 
rhythmic, and interpretive writing necessary 
to appeal to her adult audience. 

“Time was a clock that hadn’t been run- 
ning since that June day,” is a metaphor so 
apt and clever that it appeals to mothers, 
and yet it doesn’t strike us as an impossible 
one for Sally Richard’s mind. The writer 
who would sell stories of children to the big 
magazines must walk this tight rope, bal- 
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ancing delicately always, for a slip in either 
direction brings a fall into the hard bed of 
rejection slips. 

Remember, too, that if you are writing 
of a child mixed up in an adult romance, 
the child should not just sit back and have 
things happen to it, for even little Jack 
Horner did not get his plum until he had 
stuck his thumb into the pie. The child must 
take some positive action, must participate in 
the climax and influence the final denoue- 
ment. 


In the McCall’s story Sally can’t sleep for 
thinking of the father she has lost and the 
governess who loves the father with such 
apparent hopelessness. For comfort she 
slips down to the living room to get her 
father’s pipe, so that she will have some 
touch and smell to make him seem closer to 
her. She is caught there, unintentionally 
overhears her father propose to the actress, 
hears the woman say she won’t marry him 
unless he sends Sally and Judy away. Sally’s 
father is called out of the room. Sally ad- 
vances into the light. 

“‘T heard what you and Daddy said. I was 
asleep and I woke up...I wanted to tell you that 
if you'll come here and marry my father, I'll ask 
him to send me away. Anyway, I don’t like it here 
«9 ER. 

The two of them talk, woman to woman: 
and Miss Bowen sees that against such love 
her charms are going to prove useless in the 
end. The child is forcing the climax here; 
and because she is the sympathetic character, 
it is decreed that she will win: Daddy has 
been listening, and has discovered where his 
real love lies. 

One of the most popular plots about chil- 
dren—and consequently one of the most 
difficult to sell since it is very hard to find 
some fresh series of situations—is the hu- 
morous story of puppy love. Just how diffi- 
cult this is can be seen when you study the 
story in the new O. Henry collection of a 
young girl who goes to her first dance, and 
the stories in recent issues of Delineator and 
Good Housekeeping about young girls who 
go to their first dances. 

This would seem to indicate that origin- 
ality wasn’t necessary; but a certain amount 
of it is essential. Except that in all three 
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stories the young heroines attend their first 
dances, and in two of them they are in love 
with love, finally centering upon the boy 
they’ve always known, they are dissimilar. 

In the Good Housekeeping story the hero- 
ine is about twelve, and at first she is des- 
perately in love with all the movie heroes. 
The author almost literally widens the key- 
hole to her heroine’s door and let’s us look 
and listen to the long romantic dialogue’s in 
which some star—the heroine collects their 
pictures—pleads his love and begs a kiss. 
The little girl tells him that she likes him 
very much, but that Maurice Chevalier, 
Ronald Coleman, Richard Dix and others 
have asked her for a kiss, but “I always 
keep myself violet.” 

There, of course, is the adult note. We 
not only have the amusing actions of the 
child playing at a love she but dimly under- 
stands, but at the most serious moment she 
stumbles in her adventuring among words. 
A story with a juvenile appeal would never 
let the character do this. 


In the Delineator story, Miss Sunie 
Cooper is fourteen and feels herself a wom- 
an, though she is spindly and no boys pay 
attention to her. Of course Bud Pierson had 
romped with her before he went off to 
school, but Bud was very, very juvenile in 
Miss Sunie’s eyes, and she looked back at 
her play with him with horror. “It was 
enough to make any nice girl feel absolutely 
sick.” 

To make matters worse, Sunie arrives at 
home to discover, from her mother’s tele- 
phone conversation, that the young woman 
Sunie had always considered perfect, has 
just lost her fiance to a visiting widow. Re- 
sult : 

“Sunie sat perfectly still upon the bottom step. 
She had been practically raised on Linda Upshaw. 
She had been fed regular doses of Linda along 
with her cod liver oil. She had done her best to 
grow into another Linda, confident that it was the 
Lindas who inherit the earth and received as re- 
ward such prizes as Phil Greg... - 

“For the first time in her fourteen years, it 
dawned on Sunie that things in this world are not 
quite as your mother wishes them to seem. And for 
the first time in her life it occurred to her that the 
nice girls do not always inherit the earth and“the 
Phil Gregs thereof, but that, alas, it is apt to be 


the Mary Dells who are rewarded with the Mush- 
mellons.” 
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Now it is perfectly easy to believe that 
Sunie reached this state of cynicism at the 
age of fourteen; but she would never have 
phrased herself in such a light manner. 

That is the work of Miss Craven and 
shows that she has her adult audience in 
mind. If she had been writing for Sunie, she 
would not only have phrased herself differ- 
ently, she would have made things happen 
as Sunie’s mother would want them to hap- 
pen; and the story would have sold for a 
half-cent a word and not for the twenty 
cents a word Miss Craven probably re- 
ceived. 

Of course everything turns out for the 
best at the end, and Sunie’s efforts to be 
clever rather than good are prolonged no 
longer than necessary to give us a very amus- 
ing story. That, too, is something to bear 
in mind. 

There are a number of other points you 
should know about this type of fiction if 
you expect to write it properly, but space 
limitations prevent our carrying this discus- 
sion further. All we could do here was to 
touch on the high points of the four most 
important types of stories in this field—the 
straight, serious story of a child, with “The 
Choice” furnishing us an excellent example; 
the almost rowdily humorous yarn of juve- 
nile adventure, of which Tarkington is such 
a master, the story of the child embroiled in 
the romantic problems of his parents, as 
represented by “One Way Love’; and the 
humorous yarn of adolescent romance, with 
illustrations from “The Spindle Age.” 


Month after month you can find examples 
of one or more of these types in the maga- 
zines. Read them, analyze them, compare 
them with your stories which have been re- 
jected. Studying how some one else walks 
the tight rope to success will prove helpful. 
But remember that more than a study of 
someone else’s methods is necessary before 
you can make the walk gracefully. As any 
experienced tight rope walker will tell you, 
it takes practice. On your way—learn from 
your falls, but don’t be discouraged by 
them. 





Plots and 





Plot Ideas 


By THE UNITED PREss 


Writer’s Dicest readers are privileged to use 
these ideas in whole or in part as suits their con- 
venience. Many of the items will serve as spring- 
boards into ideas of your own. 


MONTE CARLO.—The strange macabre mys- 
tery surrounding a young woman found dead in her 
hotel room while a young man cranked a phono- 
graph near the bed where her body lay deepened 
today when investigation disclosed she was an 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Caroline Marie Elkington, 
36, and the young man’s mother. 

The youth, between incoherent mumblings, first 
gave his name as Fred Wilson, 18, of 150 Broad- 
way, New York, and told the police the woman 
was his sister, Marie. Today he startled them by 
saying his name was Elkington, not Wilson, and 
that the woman was his mother. 


Investigation by U. S. Consul General Brady led 
to the conclusion both were British and that the 
woman was born in England in 1897. 


The case presented a bizarre mystery amid the 
surroundings of this exotic gambling resort when 
police busted into the hotel room and discovered 
the body yesterday. The body was on a bed and 
gave evidence she had been dead 36 hours. Poison 
appeared to have caused the death, and an autopsy 
was planned. 


Fellow patrons of the hotel said the young man 
and woman had remained in their room all the 
time since their arrival Thanksgiving Day. The 
phonograph blared forth jazz tunes constantly. 
Food, wines, and liquor were sent to them. An 
unknown man visited them the day before. 

The pair had visited Monte Carlo previously 
and were good spenders. This year, however, they 
pawned jewelry at the bars. The woman looked 
ten years younger than her age. 





Is this an O’Neill tale of incest? Is it a 
story of international adventures? Did the 
boy know the girl was his mother? Could it 
be his step mother? Is the youth’s father 
the villain in the piece? 


PAWNEE, OKLA.—An unheralded revolution 
and a three-day battle here overthrew another 
monarch this week. 

“Old Patriarch,” the big buffalo bull who has 
ruled the herd on the ranch of Major Gordon W. 
Lillie (“Pawnee Bill’) for more than ten years, 
lost his crown to a younger bull who has been 
named “New Deal.” Off and on for three days 
and nights the battle raged. The huge bulls charged 
each other headlong, crashing their mighty skulls 
together with the force of piledrivers. Occasion- 
ally one or the other would sink to the earth. 
Seemingly by common consent the other would lie 
down for a rest. Then they would rise and go at 
it again. 
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During the battle the contestants were encircled 
by a ring of cows and calves. Other bulls of the 
herd stayed away. When “Old Patriarch” finally 
failed to rise the younger bull nosed the cows and 
calves together and drove them off. Only three 
old cows remained with their former leader. When 
he dragged himself to his feet he led these rem- 
nants of his former huge herd to a far corner of 
the ranch. There he made repeated charges at the 
stout wire fence enclosing the ranch, finally snap- 
ped off several posts, and he and his followers 
were free—until Major Lillie’s cowboys brought 
them back the next day. 

“New Deal” did not wait to recuperate from 
the prolonged battle, but proceeded immediately 
to prove to the other young bulls of the herd that 
he was boss. Four of the other bulls, after taking 
their lickings, broke thru a fence and fled to the 
north, where they were recaptured only after sev- 
eral days pursuit. 





In Tom Uzzell’s book, “Best Short Story 
Hits—1932” is one of the best animal stories 
we have read. It is about a whale. Collier's 
used it. Harper’s last year used a peach of 
a yarn about a horse. Animal stories must 
be told from the animal’s own point of view. 
Here is a good climax to a buffalo story. 
Any national weekly would like to see such 
a story. 


PUYALLUP, WASH.—Howard Hanson, 12, 
who chased his pet rabbit under a neighbor’s house 
and found a gunnysack stuffed with old-style bills 
worth $6,000, was recovering today from a “candy 
spree.” 

Hanson shared his find with three young pals. 
The spending reached a climax when one of them 
bought two used cars. 

Police Chief Frank Chadwick held them in the 
County Home until he completed an investigation 
of their story. 

The money may be owned by Mr. and Mrs. V. 
A. Nelson, now visiting relatives in Montana, 
Chadwick said. About $4,000 was recovered. 





Here’s the start of a good juvenile. The 
money, of course, must end up by belonging 
to crooks who left it there. The kids decide 
to do good with the money and change the 
entire life of the small town in which they 
live. 











WASHINGTON.—Virginia West, pretty young 
daughter of a Franklin, Ky., banker, who disap- 
peared from a hotel Saturday, was found unharmed 
by police today in a lodging house not far from 
the executive mansion. 

The 22-year-old girl was taken to the hotel suite 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. West, who, 
outside of denying that she had been kipnapped, 
declined to discuss her disappearance. 

Police said they located the girl through a mys- 
terious phone call to headquarters, advising them 
that the girl was in the lodging house. 
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LONDON.—A distinguished British physician 
and a married woman who abandoned all they had 
for love, struggled for survival in a remote African 
colony near the Equator today, outlawed. 

The man, Dr. C. F. Searle, of London, had been 
struck formally from the rolls of the British Medi- 
cal Association by its General Council for “in- 
famous conduct in a professional respect.” 

The woman, Mrs. Gwendoline Elsie Searle, was 
the mother of his seven-month-old child. 

The woman changed her name by deed poll to 
Searle. It was Place. She is the wife of J. D. 


cled Place, Cambridge grocer’s clerk, who has sought 
the revenge in law and medical courts. 
ally A year ago Place was — _ a 
and $ 8 against Searle for enticement of his wife. He 
iree F Here san All Story romance. Start J _ pursued his action to the General Medical Council, 
hen nerowme off under a cloud. She hears papa’s and was successful in obtaining Searle’s disbarment 
oo bank is threatened either by crooks or by “= practice. ei neat tet ecineil 
0 ere was a two-day hearing before the Counci 
the p romoters who seek to p romote some finan- decided to disbar Searle. Place was a witness, tes- 
ap- cial manipulation. She is afraid to tell papa  tifying to his wife’s association with the physician. 
4 because the man she loves seems to be mixed i Long — the couple _ a ba 
‘ . ountry, wher 
up in the affair. Instead of the usual pulp ro = rps — ae d 
“. paper ending in which the hero would clear Searle — sa ge here An a henttats 
ely ° ° ° , but defended himse y letter when the rges 
hat himself a es meg ht have the I irl, f or love's first were brought. He was represented by counsel 
ing sake, willing to follow the life of the man at the hearing. 
he she loves, wherever it leads. The hero in Letters were read from distinguished physicians 
icity h +b ° and surgeons and others testifying to Searle’s char- 
turn, who cant be swayed by pr etty little acter. He himself wrote another letter of defense 
speeches, is swayed by the fortitude and in wen - ames ie cll i 
: ° “TI have already replied to the charge against me. 
deep love of our maiden. We leave him a The only additional fact is the birth of our child 
ry better man, in her arms. on April 2. 
25 
’s 
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"doesn't quite come off." 





| many criticisms satisfy, but don't inspirel They are too 
vague, too general. The writer learns that his story “lacks 
color", that the “dialogue is wooden", that the quarrel scene 


But inspiration comes through specific criticism! 












| That's why | mark my manuscripts paragraph by paragraph. 
| spot your troubles as they occur: A, B, C, D and on a sep- 
arate sheet show how they can be corrected. 


| take pride in being specific. Let me then make you a specific 
promise. If, after absorbing one of. my criticisms, you don't 
know what to do with your story, I'll refund your fee. 












Could anything be fairer — or more specific? 


WARD THOM A S$ 
2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Introductory rates: First manuscript—one dolfar per thousand words, no charge for second story. 
My booklet Telling and Selling Your Stories sent on request. 














Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 
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“If it is infamous to stand by the woman you 
love, then I am guilty of infamous conduct. 
Whether I am struck off the rolls or not, I will 
continue to stand by her and her little girl. If we 
can ever marry we shall most certainly do so. The 
question is entirely one of morals. 

“I deny that I ever acted unprofessionally in my 
practice or failed in my duty to my country. If 
the General Medical Council decides to drive me 
out of the British Empire I will go elsewhere.” 

The Council retired for 20 minutes, and re- 
turned with a verdict of guilty. The verdict was 
forwarded to Searle by cablegram and courier to 
his refuge in the remote British East African Set- 
tlement of Nanyuki. The case is celebrated in 
England as “The Helen of Troy Case.” 


You might change the setting of this, 
change the position in life of the characters, 
and get all manner of variations of the old, 
old theme of “I will be faithful to thee, 
Cynara, faithful to thee after mine fashion.” 


TIFFIN.—Wallace J. Ringheisen today had up- 
held the tradition of railroad telegraphers who 
stand vigil during the night in lonely signal towers. 

The telegrapher’s bruised and broken body was 
found at the foot of his 25 foot signal tower. He 
had been murdered, apparently, but before he died 
he flashed the red light which made sure no train 
would cross the dangerous intersection. 

The signal tower is an important one for three 
railroads. 

At the foot of the tower was found Ringheisen’s 
body. His jaw was broken, his shoulders crushed 
and there was a gash over his left temple. 

What happened in the dingy little telegraph room 
overhead police have not been able to learn. 





Here is the opening paragraph for a 
thriller. Maybe the telegrapher was one of 
the crooks and his confederates fixed up the 
clues so that he would look like a hero. The 
crooks can be caught because of their famili- 
arity of railroad telegraphy data, which is 
the detectives’ first clue to their identity. 


RENO, NEV. — Christian Arthur Wellesley, 
fourth Earl of Cowley, who married a Reno night 
club hat-check girl last June, plans to give up his 
seat in the House of Lords and settle down to a 
— life on a Washoe Valley ranch, he said 
today. 





At first glance this looks like a regulation 
movie cinderella theme. 

But let’s take up the story at the end in- 
stead of the beginning. Start with the life 
of a little Reno girl-bride and her English 
lord. This can be made into a piece of good 
drawing room comedy theater. Make the 
Earl the kind of an Earl Americans think 
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an Earl must be. And make the little Reno 
girl a simple yokel with a pretty face, who 
likes to swing a rope. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL.—The heir to a his- 
toric English estate near Newcastle was located 
here today when Gilbert Broking, 34, descendant 
of the Earls of Northumberland, paused in his task 
of washing dishes to read a letter notifying him of 
his sudden fortune. 


LYNN, MASS.—A jobless machinist hoped to- 
day that the facsimile of 130-year-old will, dis- 
covered among time-yellowed documents in an an- 
cient chest at his home, might bring him a share 
of a quarter-million-dollar fortune amassed nearly 
a century and a half ago by a West Indies rum 
trader. 

In behalf of John J. Bradshaw, 50, the unem- 
ployed machinist, a lawyer has written to the 
American Consul-General on the island of Jamaica 
in an effort to ascertain whether the original will 
is on file there. 

The copy of the will was among old papers given 
to Bradshaw by his father, James, years ago. He 
recalls that at the time, the elder Bradshaw told 
him that the documents would “mean money some 
day.” 

The will concerned was that of Bradshaw’s great 
uncle, Samuel Smith, and was drawn in 1803. After 
small bequests, Smith stipuated that the residue 
of his estate should be held in trust, to be divided 
among his heirs in England 100 years after his 
death, which occurred in 1825. 

Bradshaw, a native of England, said he never had 
heard of the estate being divided, and that he had 
engaged the lawyer to ascertain whether it was 
still intact. 


Another good fast start for a novelet. 
Give the jobless machinist his lost fortune, 
and write up a modern Brewster's Millions. 
Remember the story of the happy man who 
won $25,000 for naming a popular maga- 
zine. He left his wife, went to Europe, con- 
tracted a disease, got sued by his wife, be- 
came entangled with a European woman, 
got kicked out of two European countries 
for acting in a manner unbecoming a visitor, 
went home to find his wife had been granted 
a divorce and re-married, couldn’t get a job 
and went to prison for stealing food to eat. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Michael Safian sat on a nar- 
row girder of the Delaware river bridge, 350 feet 
above the water, today and watched police drag 
the river for his body. 

Ten hours before, the 31-year-old unemployed 
steamfitter, with suicide in his mind, had mounted 
to the top of the Philadelphia tower of the bridge. 
For hours he sat huddled in the chilly rain of the 
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early morning unable to muster enough courage for 
the fatal leap. 

Meanwhile police, who found his coat on the 
bridge footwalk after being notified of a suicide 
note by his wife, mother and three small children, 
searched the framework of the structure and 
dragged the water below. 

His wife, Victoria, paced up and down the foot- 
walk of the bridge weeping loudly as the search 
went on. She had found a suicide note in her home 
last night which read: 

“I can’t stand it any longer. I am going over the 
bridge. Please forgive me everything.” 

She had taken the note to bridge policemen and 
pleaded with them to find her husband. 

When they did find him he was placed in a 
police cell for a further hearing tomorrow. — 

At a hearing today before a police magistrate 
he said: 

“IT haven't anything to say. I’m sorry, but what 
can a man do? I haven’t had a job in two years.” 

When the magistrate told him suicide was a 
coward’s way out, he shouted: 

“Find me a job. Find me a job.” 





As with any genuine piece of melodrama, 
the writer may turn it into burlesque, farce 
or tragedy as he wills. The opening scene 
of Michael Safian watching the river being 
dragged for his body is arresting, particu- 
larly is Michael, high up on the framework 
of the bridge, and too cowardly to jump, 
and too afraid to move for fear he will fall. 
He might meet another suicide who comes 
up for the same purpose. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—William (Bill) Latrasse, 
who once held up a passenger train single-handed, 
was sentenced today to 10 years in prison for the 
holdup of a Hamburger stand. 

Latrasse pleaded guilty and could have received 
a life sentence under the habitual criminal act, but 
the stooped shoulders and 52 years of the gray- 
haired, pre-war bad man led Judge Daniel Bird 
to limit the term. 

This last crime of the train robber, prison break- 
er, highwayman and all around desperado was a 
minor one and netted him nothing. 

While he was rifling the cash register of the 
sandwich shop of $50 and pocketing a carton of 
cigarettes, the proprietor slipped out and called 
police. A squad car, dispatched by radio, met 
Latrasse at the door. 

“They’re just too fast for me these days,” he 
said as he surrendered. 

On December 26, 1910, Latrasse boarded Mis- 
souri Pacific train No. 112 near Leavenworth, Kan., 
and climbed on the rear car carrying a big pistol 
and wearing a blue bandana about his face. 

Cutting the bell cord and shooting Capt. H. L. 
Newbold, he went through the pockets of many 
passengers and leaped from the train near Kansas 
City, Kans. with several hundred dollars and 
scores of watches. 
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Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two bocks on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios, 
A specialty is made of “‘one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
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Give your talent 
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Real prizes! 

A real opportunity! 
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Enter your story. 
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Why Do Some Sell Their Novels 


. .- while others only ciutter up desk drawers 
with unsold manuscripts of would-be novels? 
I give most of my time to solving this problem 
for amateur writers. In November two more of 
my clients sold their first novels. 

Without cost or obligation on your part I will 
make a careful reading of your novel or other 
book length, your short story or article, so that I 
may judge your ability as a writer, acquaint my- 
self with your commercial possibilities, and find 
suitable material for my sales list. If your work 
is ready for the editorial rounds I will either 

it in sales department or advise you to 
send it the rounds yourself if you so prefer. You 
may have a best seller and do not know it. 

If your work is not ready for the editorial 
rounds but can be made so by criticism, revision, 
or rewriting I will tell you so and offer my ser- 
vices at prices that are reasonable and within the 
reach of all, or I will return work promptly at 
your request without argument. Sending your 
work to me puts you under no obligations what- 
soever. 

The Howard Snyder Course In Creative Short 
Story Writing is now being offered at $1.00 per 
lesson. It is clear, direct, easy to understand 
and above all practical. It teaches you a delight- 
ful way of earning money. Every lesson read and 
graded by me in person. Throughout the entire 
course I have held definitely in mind that we are 
learning to earn, writing to sell. It will save 
your time because it will enable you to realize 
what highly-finished writing really is, it will save 
your time because it will eliminate guessing, it 
will save your time because it will save you from 
the waste of sending half-finished work to editors. 


HOWARD SNYDER 
Author of Dirt Roads, Earth Born, etc. 
PARIS, MISSOURI 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps er Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, 


NEW YORK 








PROMPT AND EFFICIENT TYPIST 


A college graduate. Experienced H. S. Teacher. 
Have majors in English and Commercial. Will type 
all kinds of mss. for 35 cents per thousand words. 
Book lengths for 28 cents per thousand words. 
Corrections in spelling free. Minor corrections in 
grammar and punctuation—if requested. Carbon 


copies. Mailed flat. 
IMOGENE M. HAWK 
Mechanicsburg, - - - 


Ohio 








POEMS:SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and gs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 


all inquiries or material submitted. 
M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. Studio Bidg. 


Portland, Ore. 











MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 


your song under our plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. “W. D.” Thomaston, Maine 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing: advertisers. 


One of the watches caused his arrest in Chicago 
two months afterward and he was sentenced to 20 
years in prison. Later he led five prisoners in a 
successful break from the Kansas City, Kan., jail. 
He was found in Illinois and sent to the Kansas 
prison only to escape again in 1914. 


Here is a chance for a story with an 
O’Henry twist. A man who in his time was 
a “big shot” finds competition too keen and 
is caught trying to steal a meal. 

Before the war he was a great crook, but 
today, at 52 he is a “has been.” Treatment 
could be from confession type, showing that 
crime doesn’t pay, or as a straight crook 
yarn in modern tempo. A heart tug can be 
achieved that will make the reader want to 
see the old man escape. 


LOS ANGELES.—Klondike Kate rolled a ciga- 
rette deftly with one hand. 

“I want to state,” said Klondike Kate, “that I 
never saw more decent molls than those who 
frolicked in the Dawson dance halls.” 

With that, the one-time “Queen of the Dawson 
Dance Halls” launched into a tirade against those 
who believe the gold rush girls were indecorous. 

One of the official gladhanders at the annual in- 
ternational sour-dough reunion, meeting here to- 
day, Kate had plenty to say in defense of enter- 
— who thronged Alaskan towns during the 
rush. 

“Why,” she said, “we asked for and demanded 
respect. Furthermore we made ’em pay for it. 

“I remember the night I made $750 as easily as 
falling off a log. All I had to do was to chat with 
a gentleman who was buying wine. He bought 
$1,500 worth and I got a 50 per cent commission. 
Now there wasn’t anything unladylike about that, 
was there?” 

Kate was just out of a Spokane convent when 
she joined the rush, she said. 

“I was just 19,” she said. “I went north because 
everyone was going. I got more of a thrill out of 
my first moose steak than I did from earning my 


first $100.” 


Here’s a Klondike yarn. An old sour- 
dough comes back to visit the scene of his 
boyhood. He is a rich man and has .come 
back to try and recapture his “lost sin.’ He 
has been used to city gold diggers and he 
finds that the old Klondike girls he once 
thought were “hot” are merely cooled 
cinders. 

He might also bring in his daughter and 
son to show them how sinful he had once 
been. His daughter shames the “girls” at 
the dance halls; his son is disappointed with 
the women. 
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Canadian 


Animal Life, The Illustrated Animal and Na- 
ture Magazine of Canada. 11 St. Albans St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Mr. F. E. Bevans, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We want good animal stories, 700 to 1500 words, 
with photographs. No trayying or cruelty stories, 
as this is the official organ of the Humane Society.” 

The Canadian Bookman, 516 Yonge Street, To- 
ronto, Canada. Findlay Weaver, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want brief 
articles and paragraphs about new books in the 
nature of a review, but not of the cut-and-dried 
pattern. Also short sketches of distinctively liter- 
ary quality. We want articles and paragraphs 
embodying Canadian historic lore; and short ar- 
ticles of particular interest to collectors. Occasion- 
ally we use short lyrical poems. We pay upon 
acceptance.” 

The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Canada. Rev. 
J. I. Bergin, S. J., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1 a year; United States and Foreign, $1.20. 
“We want short stories, 300 words in length, 
that leave the reader feeling better instead of 
worse — with good plot and characterization; 
pointed without being preachy; bright, original, 
wholesome, constructive. Stories we do not want: 
love, divorce, adventure, sport, treasure-trove, 
mortgage-lifters, long-lost uncles, etc. 

“We want articles on timely topics from the 
Catholic point of view—any length up to 3000 
words; must have practical interest and treatment. 
This does not mean descriptions of old missions 
and palm groves; nor guide-book stuff. We are 
never overstocked with suitable material. We do 
not use photographs. Occasionally we use short 
poems, if they are good. We return manuscripts 
promptly, if they are accompanied by return pos- 
tage. We pay %c a word, limit of $15 to a story, 
on acceptance.” 

The New Outlook, 299 Queen Street, W., Toron- 
to, Ontario, Canada. Rev. W. B. Creighton, D. D., 
Editor. Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $2 a year. OF: 
ficial organ of the United Church of Canada. “We 
want articles on topics of national and international 
problems; human interest stories; short stories; 
articles and stories for children and of special in- 
terest to women, Length: 1200 to 1800 words for 
articles and not more than 2000 words for stories. 
We use occasional bits of poetry. We report with- 
in two weeks and pay %c a word, monthly.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Isaac Landman, 
Editor; Louis Rittenberg, Managing Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We especially 
desire dramatic and humorous short stories, 750 to 
1000 words, of Jewish life and character in con- 
tact with American rather than European envir- 
onments. Few stories with foreign settings are 
accepted. Gripping narratives that portray the 
problems of American Jews are sought. Comedy 
is wanted, not horseplay or phonetic jargon, but 
titillating types that ring true and situations that 
will make the morose shake their sides. Also 
articles dealing with Jewish personalities or inter- 
ests in the industrial, scientific, or art world, here 
or abroad, are desired, and, where possible, should 
be accompanied by photographs or suggestions for 
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Songwriters ! 


Writers of song poems or owners of 
songs complete with words and music 
are cordially invited to submit their ma- 
terial to us for consideration without ob- 
ligation. 


We do not publish, but offer a sales ex- 
ploitation service that is different. Our 
methods in handling songs will appeal to 
discriminating authors not interested in 
paying exorbitant fees for revision, com- 
— arranging, copyrighting, radio 
roadcasting, and publishing. 

A commission of 15% is charged on all 
work placed with reliable publishers. 


Submit work direct, enclosing self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope in case we 
cannot handle. 

VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
6 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


NEWLY PUBLISHED SONGS | 








YOUR VOICE IN THE AIR, Walts-Ballsd (Crosby)...........400 
LOVE, Tango-Foxtrot SS )... a 
YOU'RE JUST LIKE A DEWDROP, Waits-Balisd 


400 
IN MY HEART, Concert Song | 








pt 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
ear om First Music Publis 
yer Bivd., 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


10=-SONGS=-10 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 
Publications 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contacts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these four with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and CO- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our cli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 


a 7 
Big Royalties 
paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
ba eames Write TODAY FOR FREE 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month, 
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MAXWELL BODENHEIM ® 





Famous best seller author offers special agency service 
for authors. Suggestions, criticism, sale. Novels, 
short stories, , ete. 10% on all sales. 
Special reading fee $1.00 per M. words. Includes free 
constructive criticism this ‘neath. 


505 Fifth Avenue °@ 





New York City 














FICTION AND DRAMA 


Send $1.00 per 1,000 words, postage and your story 
for constructive criticism. New discovery helps all 
writers—satisfaction or refund. Seventeen years in 
fiction and drama. Send for literature. New dis- 
covery $1.00 or free with first story. 


GEORGE T. McCUTCHEON 








Macon Andrew Bidg. Memphis, Tennessee 
en MY HELP and 


YOUR STOR years experience, 


may equal a sale! Submit . story up to 5,000 
words with $1 and postage—longer, in proportion. 
You receive: Criticism; marketing for 10% if suit- 
able; or revision if merited. Fee REFUNDED on 


sale! 
CHARLES P. GORDON 


Box 148 Dante, Virginia 








POETS Pons 1934 RIGHT! 750 PLACES TO SEND 

S$, 450 pay markets, included in each of 

SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road_ Information 

the Literary Highway 1; VERSE 

'THNIQUE — SIMPLIFIED, $1; VERSE E FORMS — OLD 

iW, $1; also for your workshop, THE PRACTICAL 

RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme dictionary, $1; RST AID 

FICTIONISTS, including fiction market list, $1. Any 2 

$1.75; 3 books, $2.50; 4 books, $3; the five, $3.50. 

self-ad d 1] for 1934 Prize Program. 
wenn A National Magazine of Poetry 


$2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street 





Dallas, Texas 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 


Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 











SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘“‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and CoL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ 
ending, oe goa twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published. * ‘short-shorts.”’ It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
oye y tee price of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 
8 on 

The com a0 element is important in story writing. We 
a offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 pms and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 

ce $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other ‘scnledane, 
ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 

Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 





EDITORS ARE ATTRACTED 
by your appearance OF REPELLED 


—which is, of course, your manuscript—why not 
dress the part and have + manuscript (minor 
corrections made if desir ay by professional 
typists. 50 cents per 1000 a. s, carbon copy and 
first and last page included. Special rate on 
length copy. 


ALCO LETTER SERVICE 


1429 East 67th Street Chicago, Illinois 











illustration. Photographs should have full particu- 
lars on back, Poetry is seldom bought. Sprightly 
verse appearing in our Melting Pot finds a wide 
audience but is not paid for. We pay %c a word 
and up for fiction; more for stories of exceptional 
strength and appeal. We pay on the fifteenth of 
the month following publication.” 

The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Henry Hazlitt, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5 a year. “We want enlightened 
and well written articles on political, economic and 
social aspects of American and European life. Also, 
unusual fiction and verse. Length of articles and 
fiction, about 4000 words; poems from 1 to 3 
pages. We do not use photographs. We report 
within a week and pay a minimum of 2c a word.” 

The American Review, 218 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except in July and August; 40c a copy; 
$4 a year. “We use articles on philosophy, eco- 
nomics and history. It is advisable to enter into 
correspondence with the editor before submitting 
an article.” 

Atlantica, 33 West 70th Street, New York City. 
Dr. Filippo Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3 a year. “We rarely, if ever, use short 
stories unsolicited. Articles of interest to the 
Italians in this country are considered—i. e., travel 
articles concerning Italy, political and economic 
subjects on Italy, the social program and future 
of the Italians as a group in the United States, suc- 
cess articles (real successe) concerning Italian 
here, etc. We prefer to have photographs accom- 
pany articles, but we do not pay for them, We do 
not use poetry. We report within two weeks, and 
pay lc a word on acceptance.” 


The Billboard, 25-27 Opera Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Elias E. Sugarman, Indoor Editor; A. C. 
Hartmann, Outdoor Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We want only special articles 
of 2000 words or more for special editions, by 
writers well versed in the branches of the amuse- 
ment business about which they write. Payment 
for material depends upon the quality.” 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. Roy Temple House and Kenneth 
Kaufman, Editors. Issued quarterly; 50c a 
copy; $2 for one year, $3 for two years. “We use 
articles of 1300 to 2000 words, on contemporary 
foreign writers and literary movements. Also notes 
on new foreign books, from 100 to 300 words in 
length. We do not use photographs or poetry. We 
report within a week but do not pay for material 
accepted.” 

The Crescendo, 252 Asylum Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Walter Kaye Bauer, Literary Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
articles of educational and historical value as per- 
taining to the banjo, mandolin, guitar and kindred 
instruments, including biographical sketches of 
famous composers and personages who have writ- 
ten for or played these instruments. Length should 
be from 1000 to 1500 words. We also use light 
fiction in which the background of the story re- 
volves around these instruments, but the writer 
must have a definite knowledge of these if we are 
to consider the manuscript. Photographs should 
accompany biographical sketches. We do not use 
poetry. We report within fifteen days and pay $5 
to $10 an article, on publication.” 

Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Mary Letha Elting, Managing 
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Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3 a year. 
“We want translations, 1500 to 3000 words, of 
stories of real literary merit that have never be- 
fore appeared in English. Short quotations from 
famous people, suitable for filler material also 
used. We pay on publication, according to merit.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, Joseph Wood Krutch, Ernest 
Gruening, Editors. Oswald Garrison Villard, Con- 
tributing Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 
a year, “We use political, social, economic articles 
of international and national interest, not more 
than 2400 words in length. We do not use pho- 
tographs. Occasionally we use short poems. We 
report within a week and pay lc a word on pub- 
lication.” 

The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New 
York City. Bruce Bliven, George Soule, Malcolm 
Cowley, Stark Young and Robert Morss Lovett, 
Editors. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. 
“We want short articles, preferably about 2000 
words, on current, social, political, and economic 
questions. Sketches of about the same length, 
which portray interesting aspects of American life. 
All material should be prepared with an intelligent 
and adult audience in mind. No illustrative mate- 
rial is used. Payment is made on publication, and 
at a base rate of 2c a word.” 

Progress (formerly Youth), 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Ernest C. Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “Because of our 
special point of view, a writer must study the mag- 
azine if he expects to write acceptable material for 
it. Study particularly the subtitles; they usually 
reveal why the contribution was accepted. We do 
not use photographs, and are overstocked with 
poetry. We report within two to three weeks and 
pay on acceptance.” 

Public Safety, National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacher Drive, Chicao, Illinois. Harry Barsantee, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1 a year. “We want 
600 to 1200 word features on engineering, enforce- 
ment and educational phases of traffic accident 
prevention. Also shorts. We use photographs but 
no poetry. We report immediately, but do not 
pay for material accepted.” 

Southern Salesman, 502 Presbyterian Bldg., 
Nashville, Tennessee. F. B. Cummins, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We want 
articles on salesmanship and selling; 1000 words 
or less, We do not use photographs. Occasionally 
we use poetry. We report immediately and pay 
20c to 40c per inch, depending on the material, 
on publication.” 


Juvenile 


The American Girl, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Anne Stoddard, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use stories 
for girls from eleven to sixteen years of age. 
Boarding school,. mystery, sports stories; stories 
about girls who have overcame obstacles; stories 
with wholesome boy and girl interest; they must 
not exceed 3700 words in length. We also use six- 
part serials. We want articles on vocation, eti- 
quette, sports, handicraft, good books, sewing, 
cooking, etc.—a variety of topics of interest to 
girls, The only material the magazine is in need 
of at the present time, is a poem or two for the 
February and March issues. We also use photo- 


ED BODIN—I5! Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

New York’s Personal Contact Agent for Authors 

Eleven years with Collier’s, American Magazine and Woman's 
cme Companion. 

Delivers manuscripts personally to friendly editors. 

Beats excess postage wasted on uncertain markets. 

Obtains best prices for clients whether known or unknown. 

Doesn’t live on high reading fees—but sales averaging 1 @ day. 

In a business, not a racket; and O. K.’d by 30 editors. 

No fiattery—but actual comments by editors who read while Bodin 

gets out in the field and sells. 


PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 
tographs — what to “shoot’”— where to 
sell it— how to make your camera pay. 
50c postpaid. Descriptive circular No. 
10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


AUTHORS SHOP, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 











JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
1027 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Typist to many successful authors; offers highest 
quality letter-perfect typing at 45¢ per 1,000 words. 
Introductory offer: beautiful manuscript cover 
free; return postage prepaid; four suitable markets 
suggested, if requested. 
Established 1924 








NO FINER MANUSCRIPTS 


IN SO FAR AS APPEARANCE IS CONCERNED 
.- - + are ever laid on an editor's desk than those 
prepared under my personalized author’s service. 
Perfectly typed, carefully proportioned, tactfully 
edited, faultlessly styled...And at moderate cost. 
For each thousand words, 50c. Special rates on the 
longer mss. 


VIOLET BURKE, 240 Water St., Torrington, Conn. 








Satisfactory Work at Reasonable Rates 


Editing and copying stories—books—poems-——Mss. 
of all sorts. Straight copying 40c per thousand 
words. Special rates on books. 


MISS ELLA G. AGNEW 
314 East Main St. Richmond, Virginia 


e e Circulation @ e 


P Sap ad month we announced on this page the 
merger of WE-WRITERS magazine into 
WRITER’S DIGEST. This increased the mail 
circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST by 2,832. 

We also announced on the same page that a 
Christmas subscription campaign was being 
conducted at that time to all active litera 
clubs in the United States. At this writing, al- 
though results are not complete, we have re- 
ceived as a result of this campaign, 1,368 new 
paid mail subscribers to WRITER’S DIGEST. 

This new active circulation amassed in one 
month by WRITER’S DIGEST is one of the 
many reasons why advertisers find the DIGEST 
a consistently successful medium. Despite the 
above new additional circulation, there is no 
increase in advertising costs. 

An advertisement in WRITER’S DIGEST is 
the quickest, cheapest and best way of getting 
your message to the largest number of writers. 
Forms for February close January 10th. Rates 
on request or see Standard Rate and Data. 
—WRITER’S DIGEST, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 











SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practice of writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal envi Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 


| WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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STRUGGLING WRITERS! 


Proven Critic offers HONEST assistance. No undeserved flat- 
tery. But plenty of constructive, sympathetic suggestions. The 
kind of help that is really beneficial. No patience-trying delays. 
NEW 48-HOUR SERVICE. 3000 words, or less, $2.00. 50c 
each add 1000. If a doubter, write for proof. 


FOREST GAYDEN 
Box 182 Balboa Island, Calif. 
(Over ten years in the business.) 















TYPING OF BOOKS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, POETRY, THESES 


by experienced manuscript typist. 50c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. Carbon copy furnished. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
















Prompt Service by ExpertTypist 


Will type your manuscript neatly and accurately on 
good quality bond paper at 40c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c line. Book lengths, 30c per thousand 
words. Free carbon copy. All work mailed flat. Fee 
should accompany manuscript. 


MARY LEE JACKSON 





413 Steele Street, Frankfort, Kentucky 
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‘MANUSCRIPTS TYPED} 


neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. 
40c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. Punctua- 
tion and minor grammatical errors corrected free. 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 20% 
discount on book lengths. 
MAGDALENE MATHIEU 

Dept. A, 231 E. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 
(& > 
























THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


now offers writers her expert and reliable service at 
a new low cost. Send your manuscripts and let her 
make them live and breathe! Stories, articles, books 
—polished, edited, revised, typed and returned to you 
professionally prepared for publication. 50 cents per 
1000 words and return postage. Discount on books. 
Carbon copy and careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL : Edgerton, Missouri 































NEW DEAL FOR AUTHORS 


Get that manuscript you have written into print 
as soon as possible— novels, stories, poems, 
songs, inspirational messages or series of lec- 
tures or lessons. We have had twenty years’ 
experience in publishing business. Connections 
everywhere. All manuscripts criticized and made 
ready for publication. Special attention given to 
manuscripts for private distribution. 


TAUS VE SYNDICATE 
P. O. Box 8, Pasadena, Calif. 


Almost all picture stories are selected after they 
have been printed. Every manuscript sent us is 
ready for recommendation by someone now as- 
sociated with a studio, or who has retained his 
contacts. 
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graphs. We report within three weeks, and pay on 
acceptance.” 

The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want short 
stories of adventure, sports or school life, of in- 
terest to young people of high school and college 
age. Articles on nature, travel, sports, religious, 
young peoples’ problems, Poems on nature and 
religious subjects. We also want photographs of 
interest to young people. We report within two 
weeks and pay on or before publication.” 

The Pioneer, Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. John T. Faris, Editor; Carey M. Young, As- 
sistant Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a year. “We 
want stories about school, adventure, athletics, 
world friendship, historic, mystery, up to 3000 
words. Should influence readers to Christian con- 
duct, but no preachments. Serials, six to ten chap- 
ters of 2500 to 3000 words each. Especially in- 
terested in situations involving modern boys meet- 
ing real problems and working them out in a 
Christian way. The element of mystery can be 
used to advantage in serials. Articles, illustrated 
and unillustrated. Science, invention, biography, 
nature, things to do, games, puzzles, health, travel. 
Avoid mere statement of statistics or dry facts. 
Write as if addressing an audience of wide-awake 
boys. We use poetry of boy interests. We report 
within a month and pay on acceptance; stories up 
to $12; articles $3 per 1000 words; poems about 
8c a line; and photographs 50c and up.” 

Queens’ Gardens, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor, Issued weekly ; 
75c a copy. For girls, 12 to 15 years old. “We 
want stories, 2500 to 3000 words; serials, not more 
than eight installments ;articles, 800 to 1000 words, 
biography, history, travel, nature, handicraft, edi- 
torial. We also use photographs illustrating the 
articles. Occasionally we use poetry. We report 
within a month and pay for stories up to $12; 
articles, $3 per thousand words.” 

Stories, For Primary Children, 420 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. John T. Faris, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 50c a year. “We are always in- 
terested in stories and verse with a definite re- 
ligious implication, but will accpet nothing 
“preachy.” We emphasize the appreciative angle 
in Stories, rather than the direct approach. Stories, 
300 to 700 words, short religious verse. We are 
also interested in things to make and do, briefly 
and simply written and containing directions so 
clear that adult aid is not required by the children 
in carrying out the suggestions. Writers should 
also bear in mind that materials needed by the chil- 
dren in these articles should be of the sort he can 
find for himself. We report within two weeks and 
pay %c to %c a word for stories, the 15th of the 
month following acceptance.” 

The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. Katharine P. Crane, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy. For childrén six to 
twelve years old. “We want stories 600 to 1500 
words in length, character building and wholesome. 
We use neither photographs nor poetry. We report 
immediately and pay 50c per 1000 words on pub- 
lication.” 

Youth’s World, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Dr. Miles W. Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; 60c a year. For boys from 
thirteen to sixteen years of age. “We use any- 
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thing of interest to normal, healthy-minded boys. 
Stories up to 2500 words in length; serial stories, 
4 four to eight chapters, 2500 words to a chapter. 
We do not want war stories, or stories of Indian 4 








































i rad a ——R 
fighting. We want general articles, up to 900 ‘<,23gemet"s a es 7a 
words, illustrated or unillustrated. Handicraft; Sankt ith > 
brief paragraphs of general interest from 50 words : : ! ‘ wor - 
up; serious articles of an editorial character, up gf ~ 2%. “SOW teats NATIONAL PRES 
to 500 words. We use photographs if they are of q ee 
interest to boys. We seldom use poetry. We re- 
port within two weeks and pay $4.50 per 1000 
words, after acceptance.” 
; Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 
: Jane Palmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 


: $1.50 a year. “We want short stories of a con- W A N T E D ! 


structive, inspirational nature, ranging from 600 











to 1800 words in length. . Character stories that are Jocal representatives to join our Press Staff. We train you 
not preachy, animal stories that are true to nature in journalism, publicity writing, and creative writing, and 
) nd fairy stories that ar. timisti d i -siebia start you earning at once in newspaper activities. 
an IKy 1€5 a € opumustic and inspira- Largest newspapers in the United States subscribe to our 
tional are acceptable. Serials of the same nature, syndicate service and = ag a in your wage + 
. . tory to write news-publicity items and clip newspapers for 
6000 to 8000 words. Seasonal poetry. We do not us. Pay according to number of papers publishing—may 
use photographs. We are overstocked with poetry. run as high as $80.00 per article. No previous experience 


required. Write today for complete information. 


We report within two weeks and pay lc a word and 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


up for prose, 25c a line for poetry,on acceptance.” 




















. Radi W-3806 Beverly Blvd. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
| adio 
QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, _—% 
Kenneth B. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly ; c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. Official organ of the Ameri- ANNE HAMILTON 
: can Radio Relay League. We use anything con- Criticism and Courses In Verse-Writing 
) cerned with high frequencly or short wave radio, Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The Literary Di- 
with emphasis on the amateur angle. Any length gest “gine Boston Transcript. FP. A's nacoaning Tower”, 
= s > 6 ew ra 
up ag oy ye Photographs ae mye with waite Anthology, *phomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1932, ete., ete. 
: pase a a € do not use poetry. © report ae- 345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 
Radio-Craft, 98 Park Place, New York City. 
: Hugo Gernsback, Editor, Issued monthly; 25c a 
; copy; $2.50 a year. “We use a general and semi- MANUSCRIPT TYPING... 
technical radio written in condensed style and with All manuscripts typed promptly and accurately 
: a length less than 2000 words. Copy must be on good quality Bond paper. Carbon copy and 
: triple-spaced. Articles must be illustrated with extra first page. 40c per 1000. Special rates on 


book lengths. All Mss. mailed flat. 





























line sketches and, when available, photographic 
views. We report only by special reqiest. We J. B. LAUMANN 
: pay approximately lc a word, after publication.” 1305 Bowman Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
Trade 
: American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontario Street, MANUSCRIPTS 
: Cleveland, Ohio. John T. Bregger, Editor. Issued Te nO On ig a Yale eM 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We want oc- | 1000 words; poctry, le per line; carbon copy, Experi- 
casional feature articles on the production of mar- enced, expert and prompt service quarenteed. 4 write fo for 
: keting phases of the fruit industry up to 1800 special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 
‘ words; shorter articles on fruit growers’ successes ; GRACE M. BOYER 
‘ horticultural news items of nation wide interest. $2 Cone Meee Herricburg, Pa. 
: We also want pictures of three types: (a) Fruit 
{ and human interest, (b) News pictures touching - “ 
fruit industry, (c) Title contest pictures with fruit aA 
. y human interest. We report on receipt and pay ovie tories 
| 2.50 per column, at time on publication.” 
: ’ Tires Miensins 420 ees ae New * Big Money 
e a 2 ’ 
York City. Jerry Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly ; Paid to SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
') 25¢c a copy; $2a year. “We want articles describ- Studios are interested in original stories, plots 
A ing the merchandising practices of successful tire and ideas adaptable for motion picture scenarios. 
) and one-stop automotive service station operators. ABSOLUTELY NO READING FEES. This is a 
) Articles must be confined to 1500 words and must service to sell your stories—not a school or 
stress the tire side of a business although other criticism bureau. Government copyright provided 
t sales and service activities can be referred to in pene pny pore tolee. estuastion bach “Wie 
x detail. Photographs of individuals and establish- ING FOR THE SCREEN” will be sent to you 
ments accepted. We pay $2 each for photos. We FREE. 
™ do not want poetry. We report within ten days - 
d following receipt and pay %c a word for feature ng a= 4 oo it teething 
n articles; 25c per type inch, for news. Payment is ie ‘ oi . 
- made following publication.” 












Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 





Waiter’s Dicest 


The Hog and the Trough 
(Continued from page 11) 


iauistasine, Newspapers, Advertiges, are, BUY. all the magazines, (Ugly Stories) that he 
Make g 
ciate, time, full time cag = “interest ple- has distributed, tears off the covers, and 
ures at sett. rm Wi e ae bi d . } . 1 D k 
ble pi 1 Wi il. Faseinat- inds On new covers, using the title Duc 
ing. gna vy uni limited tt oeetiog Wo helps you Wacky Stori T : 8 y 
eash in quickly. Write now (no obligation) for FREE ucky Stories. To try to cover the expense 
BOOK. No salesman will call. UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRA- A ‘ £ 
PHERS, Inc., (Dept. 61), 10 W. 33d St., N. Y. City. of recalling and re-covering the magazines, 


WILL TYPE AND REA your manu - he raises the price of them from 15c to 20c. 


care and return promptly ready to mail to any edi- Next day a young up and coming pub- 
tor. Free carbon copy, with a helpful letter of sug- oe i 
gestions. Market is improving for stories, articles, lishing house finds that their alert, young 


ies. Mak tart. Remit by M ; : ; 
Guhe ce cents por 1008 west. m ovens’ | managing editor has brought to his desk 

SUMNER FORBES (Author) that morning four magazines: Ducky 
262 Washington Street Boston, Mass. | V/ucky Stories, Nasty Stories, Cinderella 


Stories, and Ugly Duckling Stories. 











SELL YOUR STORY! 

Our present call is for mystery and character The alert young managing editor (here- 
Is. No fee for established author. Par- . 

ticular attention to new writers. Typing inafter called a. y. m. €.) requests that a 

service. Write for circular. meeting be called and then in the best col- 

I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. legiate logical style explains that the trend 


C. L. SULLIVAN a se is to happy ending stories—here are four 


new magazines to prove it. And one of them 


SELL ALL UNOA STORY RIGHTS! by Sorab & Rustum. And those boys don’t 


suitable stories. Published stories for screen (no . . 
fee). Anniversary get-acquainted offer: Free, Jan., miss much. Charmed by the graceful logic 
mystery Radio serials; Novels; PLAYS; Scenarios; of their a. y. m. e., the publisher asks if 
Stories. For sale: Talking Picture Story, recom- rs , is 

mended by I. Parks, director; ete. Screen Music. there is a title in the house. How about 


Sales: Strange Adventures (transcriptions). “ Ag} ~ 8 
> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < Ashes to Happy Ending says the a. y. 
Box 1194 —_ Hollyweed, Calif! =m.e. And all day long this publishing house 
neglects the duties of their regular publica- 
EXPRESSION ' tions to chase after the pot of gold that 
Poems Worth While might be at the end of this new trend which 
ek age conga edhe sce requested! three publishers have already discerned. 
splendid holiday gift. There are quarrels, fights, hates, and then a 
76 HEIGHTS ROAD RIDGEWOOD, N. J. | decision. “Ashes to Happy Endings” it is 
and this new pulp magazine pops out on the 


Perfect Manuscript Typing | newsstand in three weeks. 


pert typist ; I editorial : 
Spieouat Steer conscious, nat bend Suet, ons ennen Meanwhile Sorab & Rustum are good and 


ipecial rates, “Postry ie line, ‘Mailed ‘at. iret clase worx | SOT€. They decide to put out a fighting 
magazine (at 5c the copy) to kill off the 


suranieet- GLADYS B. PAUL 
737 N. Michigan Avenue ; Chicago, Illinois | COmpetition howling after their tracks. At 


oo 5c the copy no pulp magazine can make 


5 CASH PRIZES —$10 TO $40| money. But they figure: what the devil, it 


for best stories published in Love Stories of the Southwest, a | will teach those boys a lesson. 
clothbound volume with illustrated jacket. 1500-3500 words. 

Ste with MBS. If sceepted $10 for $ antes . So a bright new month dawns and out 

; esponsible firm. - » ‘ 

——_ és comes the dc pulp titled “Ugly Duckies.’ 

THE STORY BOOK PRESS At Dell, Fawcett, Fiction House and by now 

DALLAS, TEXAS . ° ° 
in the hinterlands as well, a dozen managing 
editors have on their desks a young heap of 


M A NU S CR I PT S magazines all in the same field, all after the 


Typed neatly, accurately and promptly. | same reader, all fighting like mad against 
One carbon copy. 80 cents per thousand F 7 
words. Special rates on book manuscripts. each other. Fawcett thinks it over and de- 


e MISS MARION B. ABBOTT cides to put a one-shot in the field; and 
S50 Cites Soret Andover, Mass. 1 whenever the sale shows an upturn, to make 
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the one-shot a monthly. Douglas Lurton 
stays up all night, and in two weeks, Fawcett 
issues “Happiness Stories.” 


OW it so happened that “Ugly Duck- 
ling Stories,” “Nasty Stories,” “Cin- 
derella Stories,’ “Ducky Wucky Stories,” 
“Ugly Duckies,” “Happiness Stories” are 
all distributed by the same news distributing 
company. One of the competing news com- 
pany executives with his desk covered with 
the above named magazines frantically calls 
up his one solvent publisher. Here is the 
conversation. 
The Distributor: This you, Louie. 
Louie: Yeah. 
T. D.: I got a hot one. Sumpin’ right up 
your alley. 
Louie: Good. What is it? 
T. D.: Tl be right over. 


Mumbling on his way over that no mo- 
nopoly distributing company can show him, 
the distributor heatedly talks himself into 
the belief that his news dealers will think 
him a back number unless he gets a maga- 
zine into this new, rich field AT ONCE. 
He arrives at Louie’s office and ad libs 
about the sale of Ugly Duckling Stories, et 
al. Louie is convinced. He calls in his staff 
and in ten minutes there is born, “Sweet 
and Lovely Stories.’ In two weeks it’s on 
the stands. 

Just at this time one of Louie’s editors 
quits and is hired by a competing house. As 
much as retaliation as any other thing, 
Louie’s old editor urges his new employer 
to issue a publication in the same field carry- 
ing reprints of longer stories by Bertha 
Ruck and kin that fit in the original edi- 
torial policy of Ugly Duckling Stories. The 
new reprint magazine is called “From 
Quack To Songbird.” 


Dell and Magazine Publishers, Inc., who 
have been itching but inactive, yield to the 
pressure of seeing new magazines come out 
every week in a field in which they have 
nothing. Dell bats a magazine out almost 
overnight and titles it “Web Foot to Glass 
Slippers ” and then grows fiery red as Maga- 
zine Publishers hit on the simple title of 
“Ducky Stories.” 





Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 13 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.”” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 























HE PLOT BUILDER! 
of plot suggestions for 
stories, short shorts, Sa. an. 
BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, Panne 
ap ERA ay 
RTS See  - 
A good critic must both 
PRACTICAL how to teach others. 
I have taught writing courses 
AND I have published fiction 
in a dozen different magazines during the Depression. 
wrong with it, but tell you exactly what to do to im- 
prove it. 

3,000 words $1.00. Fifty cents a thousand thereafter. 
Revision: Up to 5,000 words $5.00. One dollar a thou- 
BRUCE DOUGLAS 
5641 MONTICELLO DALLAS, TEXAS 
BLISHED 
ACCURACY — NEATNESS — te ROMPTNESS eer yy 


T H An endless ye oe a 50c 

Compact and complete. 
Get... know his stuff and know 
Criticism in five State universities. 
Send me that story. I will not only point out what is 
SPECIAL TEMPORARY LOW FEES: Criticism: Up to 
sand thereafter. (Enclose stamped envelope.) 

NEW YORK EX EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 











dese 10,500 words. 


Poetry 
ONE CARBON COPY FREE 
Let us wow your problems—Glad to co-operate. 














SNER 
30 Chureh St., New York, N. Y. 


BE 
439 Hudson Terminal Bidg., 








Six Fiction Formulas 
Will Help You Write Salable Stories 


for markets really open to new writers 

* There is only one way to reach this profitable 
field, and that is to write what editors want. 

% We offer you the only complete and authori- 
tative work on this highly important matter 
of pleasing editors. 

% These formulas have been sold through 
Writer’s Digest for years, and many 
enced writers learned from them. 

*% Send for descriptive folder if you are inter- 
ested in writing for money. List of 32 new 

~markets sent free! 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 











Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Inds- 
mdual Course in Short Story Writing. 
weperienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing és to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 


smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 


proved editorial style. 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professtonal 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest im your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 


Only sincere 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the B 
Writing. This puts me under no 





inner’s Course in 
ligation. 


Name 














Portree eee eeeooees 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
a course sold by @ reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 


Meanwhile WritEr’s DiceEst has received 
letters and wires from the editors of these 
nine new magazines dithering about the new 
trend, new requirements, and new field. 

S. Rosenthal Co., Cuneo Press, Kable 
Brothers, Hall and Condé Nast, all publica- 
tion printers, are by this time receiving in 
their estimating department one magazine a 
week designed to enter this field. McIntyre 
mentions the “trend” in his column, Winchell 
mentions it on the air, The New Yorker 
carries a satire on it, a college paper issues 
a burlesque edition of Ugly Duckling 
Stories, and then the bubble bursts. It 
seems like the magazines didn’t sell. 

The distributing companies, slower than 
molasses ever could be, finally came through 
with their first complete report on the first 
two issues. 

In two months there isn’t one magazine 
left in the field but Ugly Duckling Stories 
at 15c and Ugly Duckies at 5c. Sorab & 
Rustum discontinue the 5c magazine now 
that its purpose is over and settle down to 
make a profit on Ugly Duckling Stories. 

But the public which had tasted Ugly 
Duckling Stories at 5c isn’t going to pay 15c 
for the same thing. So the sale of Ugly 
Duckling Stories drops off and a demand ap- 
pears for Ugly Duckies at 5c. Sorab & Rus- 
tum with a frown and sigh, and with full 
realization that they can’t make a cent profit 
out of a 5c pulp paper magazine, cut the 
price of Ugly Duckling Stories from 15c to 
5c to meet popular demand and go deeper 
and deeper in red. Three months later the 
subscription list of Ugly Duckling is merged 
with Sorab & Rustum’s “Upsy Daisy 
Stories” and a lot of red ink on a dozen pub- 
lisher’s audit books gets written off as a bad 
venture. 

Of the dozen magazines that appeared so 
mushroom-like in this field, only three actu- 
ally paid for the material they used. The rest 
just held the writer’s off. Two of them set- 
tled for material used at one-third the 
agreed rates, and the rest just sent back 
scripts on hand, if they thought that far 
and looked around for something else to try. 

That night Br’er Fox overheard another 


tip... 
(Continued to page 58) 
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304 Writers Ordered This Offer 
Last Month! 
We Have 46 Books Left 


Your check or money order returned uncashed if we no 
longer have Roget in stock. 


Roget’s Thesaurus Writer's Digest 


705 pages. Revised up to 1933. The leading, largest and most 
Cloth bound. Size 6 inches wide complete writer's magazine pub- 
by 8!/, inches long. Large clear lished. Covers every we of sal- 
type. Heavy smooth paper. Edited able literary work during the 
by Peter Mark Roget, John Lewis course of 12 months. Read and 
Roget, and Samuel Roget. Weight: studied by beginning and profes- 
2 pounds and 4 ounces. sional writers throughout the world. 


This is the latest, newest and most up-to-date i of all 
Roget's issued. it Is standard cnn writers ager pene iby ‘ d ere h 

everyw here. Roget's gives you tmonyms and types of magazines to writers who 
anton lor ev own word. vital, 4 4 a 
practical tool ev wy weiter should own. Thou- wish to write and sell more ma 
sands sold at $2.50 the copy. terial. 


BOTH FOR *9:75 


For sale ONLY while our supply lasts. No orders accepted 
after our stock is exhausted. We have 46 copies in stock. 


CLIP AND USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
eee ee ee 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of Roget's Thesaurus, and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST, beginning with the February issue. | enclose $2.75 payment in full. 1 

0 | enclose $1 now and will pay postman $2 when he delivers the book. Enter my one year 
subscription. 0 New subscription. [J] Renewal. [1] Extension. 

This subscription entitles you to enter two manuscripts in the $2,000.00 short story contest 
announced on the back cover of this issue. 








State 





Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month, 
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AUTHOR — DIRECTOR 


Contacting scenario dopeeinets of all Holly- 
wood studios and covering foreign markets, will 
assist you in selling stories and ideas for the 
talking picture screen. Be represented in Holly- 
wood one who is actively 
ENGAGED IN THE MOTION PICTURE 
BUSINESS. 


Most studios will not accept stories sent direct 
and our service costs less than submitting by 


mail. 
IF YOUR STORY HAS MERIT WE CAN 
SELL IT. 


The fees are $1.00 and return postage with 
manuscript. 10% on sale. When sale is made 
the fee is returned. Save time, money and dis- 
appointment. Clip a dollar bill and postage to 
your manuscript. Mail it to 


WALTER ROWELL 


P. O. BOX 157 HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








STORIES THAT SELL 


THE ESCRITOIRE trains writers to sell. One student 
just sold a love novelette, another a series to a na- 
tional detective story magazine. Students have sold 
the first story worked out under our guidance. 


ESCRITOIRE training is distinctively different. We do 
not teach you to write fancy stories. We train you 
to write STORIES THAT SELL, that appear in popular 
magazines, the kind for which there is a demand. 


THE ESCRITOIRE gives you 26 lessons, criticism of 
five of your stories, and FULL COLLABORATION ON 
ONE, which we polish and send to our New York 
Sales Office for personal marketing at our expense. 


THE COST is only $32—$5.00 down, $3 monthly. We 
make no glittering promises, but if you have it in 
you, when you finish this course, you will know how to 
write STORIES THAT SELL. 


Send us three of your stories and $3. We will give 
you a complete constructive criticism of one (1500 
words or more) and thorough but briefer analyses of 
the others. If you decide to enroll for the course, 
the $3 is credited on initial payment. 


Endorsed by Editors 
THE ESCRITOIRE Walter Harbin, Director 


New York Sales Office: 
151 Sth Ave., Room 1317 
New York City 


Box 735C 
Center Point, Texas 








A SPECIALIZED TYPING SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


Manuscripts prepared according to Editors’ most rigid require- 
ments. 45¢ per thousand words. Grammatical corrections, car- 

copy and extra first page included in fee. Cash and 
return postage must accompany manuscript. Special rates for 


book-lengths. 
BRINLEY F. EVANS 
110 Slocum Street Forty-Fort, Pa. 








Fundamentals of Written English 
By DOROTHY K. AUSTIN, M. A. 
Two Separate Manuals (Pad Form) 
Vol. 1—Instruction and Drill. 
Vol. 2—Test Sheets. 

Simplifies the beginner’s lems. 
SPECIAL: Both uals $1.75. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston 
Send for our Book Catalogue 











40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Book 
lengths, 20% discount. Good crisp bond paper. I 
mail all scripts flat. Verse, 1c per line. Samples of 
my work sent upon request. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








NARCHY is no more nor less than ir- 
responsible people doing whatever they 
feel like doing without regard for society, 
and without regard for the hindermost, for 
whom the devil is eternally gunning. 
There is anarchy in the publishing busi- 
ness today. 


Publishers issue magazines in an unre- 
strained manner, overcrowding beyond all 
possible chance of profit every field in which 
a successful magazine appears. Two months 
after any one pulp paper magazine suc- 
ceeds, a dozen hybrids are yapping at its 
heels, snatching away sales, cutting prices, 
cutting rates, cutting pages, thinning out 
the field so it is impossible for a publisher 
even to come close to breaking even. There 
are almost as many detective magazines to- 
day as there are buyers for them. 


Publishers, like all men, are hogs. They 
must be restrained, or they will eat them- 
selves. We put a limit on the production of 
wheat, cotton, pigs, cloth—why not maga- 
zines. We make it hard to go into the liquor 
business by taxation. Why not keep the 
small pestering publisher fry out the same 
way? 

We Americans pride ourselves on sports- 
manship. Three on one, or four on one in 
a fight we look on as low stuff. Yet, pity 
the poor publisher whose pulp paper maga- 
zine goes BIG. Almost immediately, there 
are six magazines in his own direct field, 
copying as closely as they possibly can. 
We've had laissez-faire in the pulp field too 
long. Let us make the publisher show good 
cause before granting him the right to pub- 
lish. We've beaten the term free press to a 
pulp. Now we’ve got to put a fence 
around it. 





Contest Note 


In securing the personal attention of Mr. Ful- 
ton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine 
to read the 100 winning scripts in the $2000.00 
Writer’s Dicest contest (announced on the back 
cover of this issue) the entrants of the contest 
are offered a unique opportunity of winning not 
only one of the 100 main prizes, but also of having 
their winning script bought by Mr. Oursler for 
Liberty Magazine or one of the other Macfadden 
publications. Mr. Oursler will buy any of the 
winning scripts that he can use. Payment will go 
direct to the writer in question. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Left Over Bits 


Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 West 
42nd Street, now has three magazines cov- 
ering various phases of the brewing indus- 
try. The newest publication is Modern Dis- 
tillery. The first issue is out in December. 
It covers distilleries, wineries, and their dis- 
tributors. The other magazines are Mill & 
Factory and Modern Brewery. 


Chemical Industries is the new name of 
the magazine formerly known as Chemical 
Markets. The address is 25 Spruce Street. 


The Electrical Journal, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, is now located at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. In other words, in Radio City, New 
York. 


Premium Practice is the new name of the 
magazine formerly known as Novelty News. 
Address is still 420 Lexington Avenue. 


Writers Review edited by Lou Green has added 
W. F. McCarthy, Jr., to its staff as managing 
editor. Ed Bodin was made associate editor. 


A post card will bring details of the Amil 
Tellers Dramatic contest for play; any subject; 
30 minutes minimum, writer retains all rights. 
First prize $15; 2nd $10; 3rd $5. Address Box 
388 Lima, Ohio for details if interested. 


The Canadian Magazine, 347 Adelaide Street, 
West Toronto 2, Canada, Joseph Lister Rutledge, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year 
in Canada, $1.50 in United States. “We use short 
stories, not over 5000 words in length; and articles 
that have a direct relation to Canada, not more 
than 3000 words. Photographs should accompany 
non-fiction articles for illustration where possible. 
A small amount of very short verse is used. We 
report within one month and pay approximately 
le a word, following publication.” 


PERSONALS 


N PAGE 2 of this issue of the Digest appears a 
Personal column. If you have a perso that 
you wish published in the February issue, you must 
mail it no later than January 12th. Rates are 5c 
each word. Coin or stamps must accompany each ad- 
vertisement. We give you box number free, or for- 
ward mail to you free. If you desire, you may use 
‘our own home or business address. WRITER'S 
IGEST is the leading and largest writer’s magazine 
published; read by editors, writers, publishers, news- 
men, and interested people in allied professions. 
are mee will a read 7s very wide variety of 
ple _in all professions if it is pub i 
WRITER’S DIGEST. a 
Personals Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








0 EERE 
ACTION MAKES or MARS 


a story. Translate dull, tiresome movement 
into natural action essential to salable fic- 
tion. Use SHOLL’S classified action verbs and 
schemes for character delineation in action. 
Get ACTION BOOK, $1. Know HUMANI- 
TOME BOOKS: Emotion and its Expression, 
$1; Mind, Mentality and Will, 75c. Money 
back if not satisfied. Write Dept. 11— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. Flushing, N. Y. 
SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


\ Guide to Character Delineat 
and Hyman Description 





Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well known humorists earn as high as 
$150,000 yearly. To help make you widel 
known, I am organizing a syndicate, whic 
will supply to newspapers witty — 
columns, etc. All copy will be purchase 
from my students, and those who “make 
good” may become staff contributors. Write 
me today, asking for Free Test Lesson “W.” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AUTHORS --- WRITERS! 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 


May we offer our services to you? Think of 
the money wasted on misguided manuseripts. 

Our clients are assured of personal represen- 
tation in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
We place all types of manuscripts, including 
plays and scenarios. Our representatives call on 
Editors in person. We offer a thorough, trust- 
worthy Agency Service. If you are a new writer, 
we will put forth every effort to assist you to 
b a ful author. This, of course, de- 
pends on your ability to write successfully. If 
you are a known author, you will find us sincere 
and capable literary agents and advisors. 


Reading and Placement Fees 

Manuscripts up to 7,000 words 
= over 7,000 up to 15,000 words 2.00 
15,000 up to 25,000 - 4.00 
25,000 words. 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 
The above fees must accompany each manu- 


script submitted. We also receive 10% of the 
proceeds derived from the sale of a manuseript. 


Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Literary Advisors and Author’s Agents 
Sth yer, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Phone — Liberty 7610 
(Personal interviews by appointment only) 
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Wariter’s DicEst 


After a conscientious survey of over @ score publishers’ book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the followmg books 

to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading ond are 
authoritative. All ave sold on a money-back guarantee. 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 2.50 
The Correct Word aad How to Use It... 1.50 Arthur S. Hoffman 
J. Turck Beker Fiction Writing for Profit. 2.50 
Desk Book of a in English a Joseph and Cumberland 
Frank Viset How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Townsend Murder Mystery 2.00 
In radio dialogue form by O. Roy Cohen. 
Emotional Values > S ae Writing. 50 
James Knapp 
Twenty Problems of ‘ae Fiction Writer 5.00 
Hayden & Eld —- 
ayden red, MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1001" Gaestions and Answers in English Grammar.. . The Writer’s Market 3.00 



































Si iéed M. Mat hiew 
Fernald | 1935" Writer’ * aotete baw Book 2.00 
oreign Markets 
2 yg oa Cee ° 1933 Year Book and Market Guide 25 
and A _, POETRY OR VERSE 

Roget : Art of Versificati 
Comprehensive Dictionary r Esenwein and Roberts 

unk & Wagnalls a 75 
mae Se ry pa See Walker's Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 


Wine Te Rigwe etd i Points About Poetry. 50 


nald G. French 
Ambrose Bierce PLAYWRITING Craft ‘a Poetry. 7 3.00 
Playwriting fer Profit R Clement Wood 
7, — F ae -, = PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
e of Soun ctures 6 
Modern Bg =~ omy —— J An A Soo ee 
W. Pitkin & Marsten Plots and Personaliti 
Underworld Prison Slang. J Thirty-Six Drametio Situations. 
Freese Georges Polti 
SHORT STORY WRITING Universal Plot Catalog 
How to Write a Short Story J Henry Albert Phillips 
Michael Joseph Elements of Plot Construction 
How to Write Short Stori J Richard K. Abbott 
L. Josephine Bridgart MISCELLANEOUS 
Plot of the Short Story Psychology for the Writer 
Henry Albert Phillips Prof. H. K. Nixon 
oe fy Short Story. d Training ie Ratherehl 


Writing the Short Story ‘ Cuieesien and Dr 
J. Berg Esenwein a. Manuel Rosenberg 
A Book of Modern Short Stor d Community Newspaper 
Dorothy Brewster Harris & Hooke 
—_ Sto a Hendbook of Literary Criticism 
heran 
The Only Two Ways to Write « Short Story ’ One Tera Coarse in English Literature................ sees 
— Gallishaw Heydric 
wey -_ Short Story. . The qos. Book 
Esenwein James Knapp Reeve 











































































































The Graduate Fictioneer. a Technique of the Mystery Story 
H. Bedford Jones fon wale 

Development of the American Short Story ! Writing Novels to Sell 
F. L. Pattee ms Laurence D’Orsay 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 1 Th f Writing 








Making nl Pay. 
C. Warden LaRoe 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Oxford Companion to English Literature. 
Laurence D’Orsay H. P. Harvey 
— for Profit z Lending the Editors’ Checks. 
Wilhelm By Laurence D’Orsay 
Caildres’c Stories and How to Tell Them ws 2. Camera Journalist — 
Essenweim & Stockard H. Rossiter Snyd 
Wri the Short Short Story. J Profitable Photography oer Trade Journalz.............. a 
A H. Rossiter Snyder 



































WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 
GaentizMen: 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 











for which I enclose $ 
Name 

Address 
City 
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Trade Journal Notes 


WRITER’S DIGEST is not giving sufficient 
space to trade journals, says our fan mail. Be- 
ginning this month, Mr. Lyons, who formerly sup- 
plied Author and Journalist with trade journal 
notes, will send his material to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST exclusively. Mr. Lyons edits a bulletin of 
photo requirements, and, as such mails the trade 
journal editors regularly. Fred Kunkel, one of 
the country’s widest selling trade journalists, will 
continue to contribute occasional timely articles. 


TAKE my seat at the council table of 

Writer’s Digest, with unequivocal orders to sup- 

ply accurate trade paper markets. And I will. 
The end of prohibition will help the writer craft. 
Distillers, brewers, bottlers, winemakers, with 
brands and trademark long forgotten will consume 
reams and reams of magazine advertising to 
extol the, shall we say merit, of their particular 
product. And more advertising means bigger and 
better editorial budgets, and happy editors. 

In this department I will discuss only those 
markets which wrote me within the past thirty 
days, and evidenced a willingness to look, or ex- 
pressed a “crying need.” A partial canvass of the 
Agricultural papers reveals an overstocked con- 
dition still obtains. However, the poultry and 
—* group appear receptive—and here are 
a few 

New England Poultryman, 4 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. (Mo. 5c) Up to 1000 words, success and 
experience stories of poultrymen, writeups of 
poultry plants, personalities, etc. 

Poultry Item, Sellersville, Pa. (Mo. 15c) 500 
to 2000 words on exhibition and ‘commercial 
poultry raising. 

Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Pa. 
(Mo. 10c) Short and practical items. 

Bantam World, Franklinville, N. Y. (Quar. 10c) 
Deals exclusively in bantams and want 200 to 300 
short articles on breeding, housing, feeding. 

Peg ogy Poultry Journai, 215 S. Commercial 

, Salem, Ore. A District Publication, wanting 
~st to interest the poultrymen of Pacific North- 
west States. Practically all these markets pay on 
publication at rates varying with the material. 

Mr. Hanke, Editor of Poultry Tribune at Mount 
Morris, Ill., advises: Having to read miscellaneous 
articles from free lancers who attempt to meet 
their editorial standards is rather a discouraging 
job. It’s a top-notch market if you can make the 
grade. Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago. (Mo. with controlled cir- 
culation) appeals to the supply dealer. Likes 500 
words on new establishments, equipment, and 
successful merchandising stunts. 

Successful Rabbit Breeding, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
offer lc per word on publication for good rabbit 
breeding material. Not over 5000 words, prefer 
about 2000 words. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. (Mo. 
0c) Want “anything” up to 3000 or 4000 words 
relating to beekeeping subjects. Pay on publi- 
cation at $5.00 per page which figures about “4c 
per word. 

The Beekeeper, 124 Hunter St., Peterboro, Ont., 
Canada. ( Mo. 10c) will change it’ Ss name with the 
January issue to Canadian Bee Journal. Pays 2c 
per line, on publication for practical beekeeping 
topics up to 1000 words. 





HERE WE ARE AGAIN 


We're here again! The same high-class materials for 
writers, and this month at reduced prices. 1200 writers 
know our brand of service. That’s why we serve 1200 au- 
thors regularly. 

Staunch kraft envelopes: for mailing flat, 25 9x12 and 
25 9%4x12%, $1.25; for one fold of the sheet, 25 6x9 and 
25 646x9%, 85c; for two folds, 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 
75c. Typewriter ripbons (state make of machine) 50c. 
Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 45c. 5 manuscript boxes, to carry 
bulky manuscripts, 65c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 8%x1ll, 500 sheets to a ream. 

A ream of =~ 16 (medium-light) $1.25; No. 20 (medium- 
heavy), $1.6 A ream of Ripple Finish, No. 20, $1.85. 
Rag-paper, $3.10 per ream. NOTE: If your order includes 
mss. paper and you live West of the Rockies, add 10% 
for postage. 

Price booklet (free with order), 5c samples, 10c. We ship 
within one hour—the fastest service in the U. S8.! 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. D 
4415 CENTER AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Special: 100 sheets, 7/4x10'/2, Ripple, and 100 envelopes to 
match, with your name and address, $1.65 this month. 








We Can HelpYou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editor and 
authors’ agent; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SHORT STORY CONTEST 


Limited to WRITERS’ GROUPS, CLUBS 
AND STUDENTS OF SHORT STORY COURSES 


$50 in Prizes 


There are no strings attached to this contest. 
All the editors ask is that your manuscript have 
the following qualifications: be on the American 
theme, not over 5,000 words in length. The con- 
test closes July 1, 1934, and the first two prize 
stories will be printed in the September issue of 
A YEAR MAGAZINE. 


\ For further information write to 


A YEAR MAGAZINE 
721 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE CONSISTENTLY SELLING STORIES 
TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollyw there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and _—— submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 
Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 
TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 
the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 
—— we are in a position to know of the 
mmediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 

ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such a 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











Those strange feelings of intuition and premo- 
nition are the urges of your inner self. Within 
you there is a world of unlimited power. Learn 
to use it and you can do the right thing at the 
right time and realize a life of happiness and 
abundance. Send for new, FREE, SEALED 
BOOK that tells how you may receive these 
teachings. Address: FRIAR J. R. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA 





PERFECT TYPING 


Beekeepers Item, P. O. Box 838, San Antonia, 
Texas. (Mo. 10c) This paper is the official 
organ of some 21 beekeeper’s Associations and not 
a good market for articles. Mr. Le Stourgeon, 
does however, ask for short stories, or even serials 
that might revolve around beekeeping or bee- 
keeping experiences as a central motif. Prefer 
some touch of humor. 

Incidently, The Canadian National Railways 
Magazine, 360 McGill St., Montreal, Que. a month- 
ly circulating to employees, states it will enter- 
tain short fiction, dealing with railroading and, 
of course, accurate in all it’s details. You'll need 
Canadian postage for your return envelope, so 
send a dollar money-order to some Canadian 
postmaster and ask for a supply of three-cent 
stamps to be sent you. Postage rates the same as 
United States rates. 

The Jewish Standard, 9 Toronto St., Toronto, 
Ont. (Wk. 5c) offers $10 to $20 per article, on 
publication, for matter of Canadian Jewish appeal. 
1200 to 3000 words. 

For weeks past, the pages of most Business and 
Class journals have carried discussions, pro and 
con, of codes, pending and completed. With much 
of this now out of the way, they are looking for 
materials of more general nature. Here are a few. 

Export Shipper, (A consolidation of Export 
Trade and Finance and Pigott’s Bulletin) 20 
Vesey St., New York, a weekly, wants good arti- 
cles on export trade—“the shorter the better.” 

Paul McCrea, Associate Editor of Nation’s 
Business, 1615 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Mo. 25c) asks for “Business Topics of National 
Importance”. To run about 2500 words, 3500 
almost the absolute maximum. This is one of 
the best markets, with rates running as high as 
10c per word in special cases, generally nearer 
half that. 

Forbes Magazine does not want outside manu- 
scripts at the moment, 

Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
(Wk. 20c) Is a speedy publication with a large 
staff and many correspondents, but will consider 
free-lance business news of National importance, 
personality sketchs of important business men in 
important situations, or the news of the moment. 
Good rates, on publication. 

Successful Selling, 400 W. Madison St., that 
started so auspiciously last Summer has suspended. 

Office Economist, c/o Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. (Mo. 10c) Exploits the 
advantages of metal, (Preferably Art Metal 
Brand) office equipment and furniture. Want 
illustrated short article of good, metal equipped 
offices, business news allied and of disasters with 
a moral on the use of metal equipment in offices 
and industries. 

American Baker, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn, (Mo. 10c) have cut rates to %c per word, 
on acceptance. Appeal is to the large wholesale 
bakery and the small shop as well. Sums it up 
as follows: “Anything related to the breadstuffs 
industries, that has interest or practical value to 
those engaged in them.” 250 to 1000 words. 

Baker’s Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Bi. Wk. 25c) Up to 1500 words, with illustra- 


I will prepare your manuscript according to cur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 


tions preferred on bakery business building plans, 
bakery selling devices, economical plant arrange- 
ments, time-saving equipment, etc. Pay publica- 
tion at $5 to $10 per printed page (1200 words). 
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Baker's Weekly, 45 W. 45th St, New York 
N. Y. (Wk. 20c) Articles, with or without illus- 
tration, wholesale and retail baking plants, both 
bread and cracker, New inventions and equipment 
in manufacture of bread and crackers. 

Cracker Baker, same address 45 W. 45th St., 
New York, (Mo. 20c) directs it’s appeal to 
cracker, cake and biscuit bakers. Illustrated 
articles on new plants, good window displays, 
special sales and advertising that proved ef- 
fective and “different” packages that have en- 
joyed good sale. Both these journals pay on 
publication at rates not stated. 

Canadian Baker and Confectioner, Richmond and 
Sheppard Sts., Toronto, Ont. (Mo. 15c) Appeal is 
to large and small baker. 2000 to 2500 word 
articles, on advertising, bakery products and 
technical matter. (Pub, $5 per page, photos $2 
each.) 

Mail address to the Mediator, 51 Chambers St., 
New York, organ of the New York retail bakery 
trades is returned by Post-office, undeliverable. 


EXT month we will discuss the rest of the 
bakery Journals. And now, here are a 
few random markets. 

Mail Order Selling, Elburn, Ill. (Mo. 10c) Goes 
to small mail order operators and opportunity 
seekers. Occasionally buys success or experience 
stories in this field, but more anxious to obtain 
good mail order ideas. Desired length to fill two 
pages (5x8) and pay on acceptance according to 
merit. 

The Schemer, 1555 S. Liberty Avenue, Alliance, 
Ohio. (Mo. 10c) A similar type of paper, appeal- 
ing to the same group. The call here is for “arti- 
cles how others may be successful, schemes, for- 
mulas, ideas and business starters. No matter as 
to length, so the story is told complete.” Payment 
is stated as on acceptance, at no rate given. 

Coin Machine Journal, 205 W. Wacker Drive., 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c) Appeal is to the manu- 
facturer and operator of coin operated machines 
used in amusement, games of skill, or to merchan- 
dis. Pay lc per word and $2 per photo, on 
acceptance for news items to interest this trade, 
writeups of unique, unusual new machines and 
leans to personalities in the field. 

Retail Tobacconist, 117 West 61st St., New 
York. (Bi. Wk. 15c) Appeal is to the jobber and 
retail cigar store field. Want 500 to 1500 words, 
preferably illustrated on new, modern establish- 
ments, equipment, merchandising, advertising and 
display methods. Likes the interview type stress- 
ing the operation and development of successful 
businesses. Pay on publication at %c per word, 
$3.00 per photo. 

Editor MacSinclair of Printing Equipment En- 
gineer, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio, a 
monthly going free to mechanical executives in the 
printing and publishing trades asks for 250 to 
1000 words pertaining to publication methods or 
new processes in this industry. Pay lc to 1¥%c 
per word on publication. 

Modern Packaging, 11 Park Place, New York. 
(Mo. 50c) Is directed to the consumer of modern 
packages and interested in short illustrated arti- 
cles on the packages and packaging in nationally 
known manufacturies. Also stressing the adver- 
tising and “selling urge” of modern packages. 
Pay on publication at varying rates. 


Book Length Manuscripts 


Publishers are actively seeking worth 
while stories. 


I have four letters asking for immediate 
submission of the following book length 
manuscripts. 


A good juvenile; a fast action detective; 
a real mystery story; a clever sexy yarn; 
and a sea story written by one who 
KNOWS the sea. 


My usual reading fee of one dollar 
covers ANY length of manuscript. 

My SALES PLAN IS SELLING manu- 
scripts. Ask about it. 

If you are not selling the fault may be 
in your method of submitting your ma- 
terial to editors. Or the trouble may be 
in the material itself. 

One dollar will buy an honest opinion of 
any manuscript regardless of length. It 
should be worth that to find out WHY it 
does not sell. A dollar is easily wasted 
in ill advised submissions. 


IF it CAN be sold | CAN sell it. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 W. GARFIELD BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








3 GOOD BOOKS 


TRIAL AND ERROR by Jack Woodford 


For writers with stout stomachs who want to 
“take it straight” from a professional writer 
who knows all, has seen everything, and forgot 
nothing. An honest and rather shocking book; 
but thoroly sound. $3 postpaid. 


STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 


Mr. D’Orsay reprints eight of his own pre- 
viously published stories and tells in step by 
step style how each one was written. You follow 
through point by point as each story develops 
from thought to words. A book for your writer’s 
laboratory. $3 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S MARKET 
Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 


Revised up to February, 1933. Name, address 
and editorial requirements of all markets for 
writers from novels to verse, and from juveniles 
to photographs. Bought and used by profes- 
sionals everywhere. $3 postpaid. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me the books “ 











each, for which I 





payment in full. 


Name 





+) 
Address 





City. 








Enter the Writer’s Digest $2,000 Prize Contest for this month. 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials, 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 





written, | have worked up no end of plo’ one: 
worked Into stories and have been published. {§ am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 
lished.”” 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 

One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently, A cer- 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
ENIE. 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.” 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


e,@ 
Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 


your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 


staff of liters: yr AY 
— ° 
Dx. Esenweim ed by Dr. J. 

famous critic and teacher; Editor of 

Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received $5,000 for stories and 


There is no other institution or mney eo 
much for writers, young or old. e universities 
ize this, for over one hundred mem 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Sara School 


Dept. 7: 
We publish The Writer's Li le 
Geseriptive let free. We also publish The 
a Monthly, I py ey = 
ers; sample copy » annual sub- 
seription $3.00. 





Love Is In Style 
(Continued from page 28) 


he said brokenly. “I knew something was wrong 
from the first. My sweet brave girl! You would 
have remained silent for Beatrice’s sake! But it’s 
all over now. I have proof that she took the 
things out of the store. I’ll spend my life trying 
to make up to you for this humiliating experi- 
ence!” Their lips met in a long kiss. Jane for- 
got the misery of the past hours in the rapture of 
having Randolph hold her, caress her. Her arms 
clung to him; her lips thrilled to his kisses. Love, 
strong and enduring, was theirs, and nothing else, 
Jane knew, would ever matter.” 


From Lovers: 


“He drew her down until she lay in his arms, 
sweet and warm against his heart. His eyes glowed 
with strange fires that filled her with an ecstatic 
delight, and a delicious feeling of wanting to run 
away from him because she felt perfectly sure 
that he would follow her. To flee from him, only 
to make the inevitable moment of surrender more 
stingingly sweet.” 


Can you make love like that? Then you're 
wasting your time if you don’t commit some 
of the love to paper. After all, to catch an 
emotion on paper is a hard job, whether 
you're writing for the Ladies’ Home Journ- 
al or for Story which my friend Mr. Ma- 
thieu pot shotted last month.. Try to make 
love the pulp paper way ... on paper. Hon- 
est, the markets are there, this season. 


NLY if you know how to handle west- 
ern atmosphere, try one of these: 
Rangeland Love Stories, 799 Broadway, 
N. Y. Write your glamorous love story but 
put plenty of action into it and give it a 
setting of the gallant west. Shorts of 5000- 
6000 are easiest to sell here. 


Western Romances, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Still more of the glamorous but exciting 
love yarns against western backgrounds. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 5%70 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. Just as thrilling as the thrill- 
ing love story magazine put out by the same 
house, but the stories must have western 
atmosphere. . 


Ranch Romances, 5%8 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. More Love in the West. Keep it 
glamorous and remember that you are writ- 
ing a love story with western atmosphere 
and not a western story with love interest. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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learned them, to persevere. 


M* Suepurrp worked with me in the Criticism and Sales Ser- 
vice; Mr. Coristine and Capt. Meek worked with me in both 
the Criticism and Sales Service and the Professional Collaboration 
Service. To date, Capt. Meek has had over a million words pub- 
lished (short-stories, novelettes, and serials) and the above is his 
second book, his first having been published by The Century Com- 
pany. It met with tremendous success, and the present volume, 
published by the Penn Publishing Co., bids fair to be equally suc- 


cessful. 


Both Capt. Meek and Mr. Shepherd very generously give me a 
great deal of credit for their success; while as for Mr. Coristine, 
he writes me on the publication of “Z'he Sorry Cavalier” (his 


first novel): 


“T am afraid this letter is all too trite in the expression of 
my sincere gratitude for what your cooperation and advice has 
meant in the final acceptance of my first novel.” 


(Addresses of the above authors on request.) 


ricks of the Trade’ 


@ The authors of these books, when first 
they made up their minds to become professiona! 
writers, realized the importance of sincere, friendly, 
capable literary guidance. They knew it was neces- 
sary to learn the tricks of the trade—and, having 






These books are eminently worth while, and they will be thoroughly enjoyed by all readers. 


YOU may do as well 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countle’s 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages and it’s free on 
request. 

TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (in- 
cluding “short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
scripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed, con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 
able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING, 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 
“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks,” $3.00; “Stories You Can Sel',” $3.00. 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 








with the same sincere, friendly, capable literary guidance! 





My terms are still the same, but | am afraid 
! shall be compelled to raise them within 
the next 30 days. 











with my time and money, instead of asking the author 
to do so. 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 

This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of ecli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a_ story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


R. D’ORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
(Persdnal Interviews by Appointment Only) 


Hollywood, Cal. 


; Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 
in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manu cripts accepted for sale. 



























$2,000.00 


SHORT, SHORT STORY @ 


WRITER’S DIGEST—LIBERTY CONTEST 
For the best 100 Short Short Stories 


THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize—10 cents a word for each word in Mr. Cook (who many times did a novelet in a 
the winning script. If the winning story is 1500 single day) took five years to write. Endorsed in 
words; first prize will be $150.00 cash. If the highest possible terms by every editor and writer 
winning story is under 1,000 words; a minimum who has seen a copy. Only 1,000 copies of this 
first prize of $100 cash will be paid. book were printed. It is in a class of its own. 
‘ Retail price $25.00. 
2nd Prize—3c a word for each word of script : 
winning second prize. Minimum prize if script is a ee 73 oe Se or, ——_t 
under 1,000 words; $30 cash. Maximum, $45.00. full enrollment in the Personal Collaboration 
3-12. A brand new model Underwood portable Course conducted by Mr. Richard K. Abbott. This 
typewriter. Retail price $45.00. Highest quality course igs not advertised and enrollments are on 
long life A-1 typewriter especially built for writ- invitation only. 31st to 50th prize winners of- 
ers. See Underwood ad in February for detailed fered enrollment free. Regular price, $40.00. 
description of this machine. Standard keyboard. 59.75. Choice of a copy of “Trial and Error,” 
13 and 14. Payment of 2c a word for each word —" besa fe! ag ee? or “Stories You Can Sell. 
in script winning 13th and 14th prize. ee page epee ‘ 
75-100. One thousand sheets highest grade white 
15 to 30th prizes. One copy each of Plotto, the bond paper; 1,000 yellow second sheets; 20 sheets 
magnificent book written by William Wallace carbon paper; and one typewriter eraser with a 
Cook; the master book of all plots; greatest book brush—the tricky kind you never get unless 
of its kind ever written or attempted; and which someone buys it for you. 


THE RULES 


In addition to these 100 prizes, Fulton Oursler, months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or 

editor-in-chief of Liberty Magazine, and an editor extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. 
of the other great Macfadden magazines, will per- 3. A six months subscription entitles the sub- 
sonally read each of the 100 winning scripts for scriber to enter one manuscript. To enter two 
possible purchase and use in his publications. manuscripts, two six months subscriptions OR 
r. Oursler will read these 100 scripts in the one yearly subscription must be sent. No more 
hope of finding stories he wants to buy. Money than 2 stories may be entered by any one uriter. 
paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these 100 prize : ers l 
stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 4. All stories, winners and losers, remain the sole 
property of the individual writer. The names of 


1. All short short stories must be original and } TE aaa will be published in WRITER’S DI- 


under 1,500 words. Stories may be typed or hand 
written. Please enclose a stamped addressed en- 5. Contest closes Midnight, March 15th, 1934. 
velope for return. Three experienced, professional editors will act as 

judges. Each story submitted will be read by 
2. Entrants must enclose with their story a six each of the three judges. 


SPECIAL PRIZES 


In addition to the 100 main prizes, an engraved certificate of merit for excellence 
in short story writing will be awarded to 100 writers as honorable mention. 
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THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: 


Enter my manuscript “ ” in the WRITER’S 
DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 


I am enclosing my manuscript herewith (~. (I am sending it under separate cover [).) 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is [] new C] renewal [ extenhsion 


To enter two scripts, a $2 one year subscription must be enclosed; or one six month’s subscrip- 
tion for yourself, and one for a friend. 


WRITEN DS VIGLSI—LIDERI 1 WAGAZINE 
RITER’S DIGEST—LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
ITER’S DIGEST—LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
ITER’S DIGEST—LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
RITER’S DIGEST—LIBERTY MAGAZIN 
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